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READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 


Among  the  largest  manufacturers  of  ready-made 
clothing  in  Canada,  is  the  firm  of  H.  Shorey  &  Co., 
Montreal.  This  firm  supplies  the  merchants  of  these 
Counties  with  their  goods  to  a  very  large  extent,  and 
if  the  readers  of  OUR  HOMES  value  good  fitting  and 
well  made  clothing,  they  are  advised  to  ask  for 
Shorey's  make.  No  other  makers  in  our  country 
have  attained  to  the  same  name  and  fame  for  honest 
goods.  Every  garment  of  their  manufacture  is  thor- 
oughly sponged  and  shrunk,  and  is  guaranteed  in 
every  particular. 


W.  R    JOHNSTON  ESTABLISHED   1868.  HERBERT  LANGLOIS 
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(Late  Livingston,  Johnston  &  Co.) 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS 


J^eftDY-Mftoe 


LOTHING 


WHOLESALE  ONLY. 


44  Bay  Street, 


Toronto. 


It  l3  ft  certain  and  speedy  cure  for  , 
Cold  in  the  Head  and  Catarrh  in  all  iu  I 
itagee. 

SooTHiNO,  Cleansing, 

Healing. 
Instant  Relief,  Permanent  < 
Cure,  Failure  Impossible. 

Many  so-called  diseases  are  simplv  i 
•ymptoms  of  Catarrh,  such  as  head- 
ache, partial  deafness,  losing  sense  of 
smell,  foul  hreath,  hawk)nt{  and  spit- 
tinc,  nausea,  general  feeling  of  de- 
bility, etc.  11  you  are  troubled  with 
any  of  these  or  kindred  symptoms, 
your  hare  Catarrh,  and  should  lose  no 
time  In  procuring  a  bottle  of  Nasai.  | 
Balm.  Be  warned  in  time,  neglected 
cold  in  head  results  in  Catarrh,  fol-  i 
lowed  by  consumption  and  death. 
Nasal  Balu  is  sold  by  all  druggists, 
or  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of 
price  (60  cents  and  $1.00)  by  addressing  | 

FULFORD  &  CO., 
Brockville,  Ont. 


I  A  EE  NOTa  Pur- 
I-"-    gative  Medi- 
Jcine.  They  are  a 
i  Blood  Bufldeb, 
I  Tonic  and  Becon- 
I STBUCTOB,  as  they 
[  supply  in  a  condensed 
^form  the  substances 
lactually  needed  toen- 
Iricb  the  Blood,  curing 
Pall    diseases  coming 
^from  Poor  and  Wat- 
3RY  Blood,  or  from 
iViTiATED  Humors  in 
|the  Blood,  and  also 
linvigorate  and  Build 
/UP   the  Blood  and 
1  System,  when  broken 
I  down    by  overwork, 
mental  worry,  disease, 
'  excesses  and  indiscre- 
tions.   They  have  a 
ISPEcrFlo  Action  on 
■the  Sexual  System  of 
Iboth  men  and  women, 
Irestoring  lost  vioor 
'and     correcting  all 

kIRREGULABITIES  AUd 
I  SUPPRESSIONS. 

Who  finds  his  mental  fac- 

  ulties  dull  or  failing,  or 

his  physical  powers  flagging,  should  take  these 
Pills.  They  will  restore  his  lost  energies,  both 
physical  and  mental, 
rifrny  ||fn||l||  should  take  them. 
ClbllT   If  UIUHII  They  cure  all  sup- 
pressions and  irregularities,  which  inevitably 
entail  sickness  when  neglected. 
VmiUP  UCII  should  take  these  Pnxs. 
lUUIIU  nlCIl  They  will  cure  the  re- 
sults of  youthful  bad  habits,  aud  strengthen  the 
system. 

VnilllA  UinilCII  should  take  tbetn. 
TUUNU  flUIHCR  These  Pills  will 
make  them  regular. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  price  (50c.  per  box),  by  addressing 
IHB  DR.  WILLIAMS'  MED.  CO. 

Brockville,  Ont. 


EVERY  MAN 


OUR  HOMES. 


WORTH  THEIR  WEIRHT  IN  BOLD ! 


Dr.  Morse's 
Indian  Root  Pills. 


Dr.  Morse's 
Indian  Root  Pills. 


Dr.  Morse's 
Indian  Root  Pills. 


Dr.  Morse's 
Indian  Root  Pills. 


Dr.  Morse's 
Indian  Root  Pills. 


Regulates  Disordered  Systems. 

1!arrv's  Corners,  N.S., 


W.  H.  COMSTOCK, 


Dcr.  lb,  iSSg. 


Dear  Sir  .•—Some  time  ago  my  sys- 
lem  was  all  run  down  and  out  of  order. 
Having  heard  DR.  MORSE'S  IN- 
DIAN BOOT  PILLS  spoken  of  so 
highly,  I  decided  to  try  them,  and  can 
say  I  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  having  done  so.  It  only  took  a 
few  doses  to  make  me  all  right  again. 
Mast  grarelully  yours, 

NORMAN,  ONT. 


No  Need  to  Ask,  "What  Kind?" 

Red  Poin  i',  I'.E.I.,  Jan.  4,  iSgo. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  would  like  to  testify  as 
to  the  value  of  your  DR.  MORSE'S 
INDIAN  ROOT  PILLS,  as  I  am  in 
a  position  to  do  so,  having  used  them 
for  years.  They  are  inva/iial'lc.  When 
my  customers  enquire  for  a  box  of  pills, 
I  never  have  to  ask,  "  What  kind  ?  "  I 
simply  hand  a  box  of  DR.  MORSE'S 
INDIAN  ROOT  PILLS. 

Yours,  etc., 
JOHN  E.  ROBERTSON. 


Used  Once— Always  Used. 

Redgrave,  Huron  Co.,  Ont., 

Dir.  S,  i88g. 
Dear  Sir : — When  living  at  Putnam 
several  years  ago,  I  used  and  sold  vour 
DR.  MORSE'S  INDIAN  ROOT 
PILLS  to  a  very  great  extent.  On 
moving  to  this  town,  I  have  introduced 
the  pills  here,  and  now  am  obliged  to 
keep  them  continually  on  hand  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  I  can  recommend 
them  as  an  excellent  pill. 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  ALLEN. 


Salt  Rheum  Cured. 
York  Mills,  N.  B.,  Dec.  ij,  1S8S. 

\V.  H.  COMSTOCK, 

Sir:— I  have  sold  your  MORSE'S 
liSIDIAN  ROOT  PILLS  for  the  past 
tive  or  six  years  and  find  that  my  neigh- 
bors are  perfectly  satisfied  with  ihem, 
saying  that  if  used  as  directed  they  will 
do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  Four 
years  ago  one  of  my  friends  had  a  severe 
attack  of  salt  rheum  in  his  right  hand. 
He  tried  everything  that  he  could  hear 
of,  but  to  no  effect  ;  his  hand  continued 
to  grow  worse.  Finally  I  prevailed 
upon  him  to  try  MORSE'S  PILLS. 
He  found  great  relief  after  taking  one 
box  ;  continuing,;  he  took  four  boxes 
altogether,  after  which  he  was  able  to 
use  his  hand  as  well  as  ever,  and  has 
not  been  troubled  for  four  years  by  a 
return  of  the  disease. 

Yours,  &c., 

D.  V.  BROWN. 


A  Necessary  Household  Article. 

Salmon  River,  N  S., 

/ail.  /j>,  iSgo. 
W.  H.  CoMSTOCK,  Esq., 

Sir:— Yom  DR.  MORSES',  IN- 
DIAN ROOT  PILLS  have  been  sold 
and  used  by  me  for  the  past  four  years. 
They  are  the  very  Best  Family  Pill, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  great  merit,  are 
a  "household  art  cle  in  this  vicinity. 
One  only  needs  to  use'them  'to  ascer- 
tain that  they  are  all  you  claim  them 
to  be.      ALEX.  J.  McDONALD. 


Saw  an  Advertisement  by  Chance. 

Norman,  Algoma  Co.,  Ont., 
yaii.  12,  i8go. 
W.  H.  COMSTOCK,  Esq., 

Dear  .92;- .-  Last  fall  I  chanced  to 
see  one  of  your  advertisements.  I  pro- 
cured a  box  of  your  PILLS  and  found 
them  very  satisfactory.  I  had  been 
under  the  weather  for  some  time  ;  after 
using  a  few  boxes  I  felt  quite  myself 
again.  I  can  safely  recommend  them 
to  all  who  suffer  from  Headache,  Dizzi- 
ness, etc.  W.  D.  ATWELL. 


A  Cure  for  Kidney  Disease. 

MoRLEY,  Grey  Co.,  Ont., 

Feb.  21.  iSgo. 

\V.  H.  CoMSTOCK, 

Dear  Sir :— For  several  years  had 
been  subject  to  that  dread  disease,  Kid- 
ney Complaint,  undergoing  the  most 
excruciatmg  pain  and  torture;  could  get 
no  relief  until  I  used  DR.  MORSE'S 
INDIAN  ROOT  PILLS.  To  any 
suftermg  from  this  cause  I  most  heartily 
recommend  MORSE'S  PILLS. 
Respectfully, 

D.  McDONALD, 


The  Most  Sceptical  Convinced. 

Waterville,  King's  Co.,  N.S., 

28,  i8go. 

W.  H.  COMSTOCK, 

Dear  Sir: — Several  years  ago  I  pur- 
chased some  of  your  DR.  MORSE'S 
INDIAN  ROOT  PILLS,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  do  without  them  since. 
Even  the  most  scep/ical  arejconvinced 
by  one  trial,  that  to  -Purify  thefBlood, 
build  up  the  system,  etc.,  MORSE'S 
I'lLL.S  are  of  iiicstiniahle  value. 

TIIOS.  LAWSON. 


Always  Recommend  Them. 

Trout  Lake, 'Simcoe  Co.,  Ont. 

fan.  2,  i8go. 
Dear  Sir: — Have  used  your  DR. 
MORSE'S  INDIAN  ROOT  PILLS 
for  a  long  time,  and  always  with  the 
best  results.  Shall  never  fail  to  recom- 
mend them  to  my  friends. 

MRS.  R.  LAWSON. 


W.  H.  COMSTOCK. 


Sole  Proprietor, 


BROCKVILLE,  ONT. 


OUR  HOMES. 


The  Perfection  Furnace,  whether  for  warm  air  only  or  combined 

warm  air  and  hot  water,  is  the  only  Furnce  manufactured  using  our  patented  cast  top, 
with  interchangeable  rings  and  covers  ;  air  mixing  chamber,  air  circulating  passages, 
triplex  flue  system,  combined  check  and  dust  damper  and  double  galvanized  iron  and 
tin  casings.  .............. 

It  is  self-cleaning,  easily  managed  and  free  from  dust  and  gas. 

Its  low  down  construction  enables  it  to  be  placed  in  cellars  under  five 

feet  high,  and  we  guarantee  absolute  certainty  in  warming  buildings  to  70^  in  coldest 
weather,  if  work  is  done  per  our  instructions.  ........ 

The  Perfection  is  made  for  burning  coal  and  wood,  or  wood  only, 

and  in  sizes  snitable  for  warming  public  or  private  buildings  containing  10,000  to  100,000 
cubic  feet  of  air.  ............. 

For  large  buildings,  or  buildings  where  it  is  desirable  to  use  water 

for  heating,  our  combined  system  of  warm  air  and  hot  water  is  is  an  ideal  method,  and 
very  satisfactory  in  operation.  ........... 

Our  Perfection  Registers  are  made  from  new  and  elegant  patterns. 
We  also  manufacture  a  complete  assortment  of  Heating  Stoves, 

Cooking  Stoves  and  Ranges,  all  of  which  are  fully  guaranteed.    .        .        .        .  . 

Special  terms  gwcn  to  leaders  of Our  Homes''  magazine.  I iiqjtiries  solicited. 

The  James  Smart  Mfg.  Company,  Ltd., 

BROCKVILLE,  ONTARIO. 


OUR  HOMES. 


ERROR  CONTEST 


A  $750  COTTAGE  AND  $2,300  GIVEN  AWAY. 


The  above  magnificent  prizes  are  divided  into  two  lists  as  given 
below  and  are  distril)uted  as  hereafter  mentioned. 


GENERAL  PRIZE  LIST.  SPECIAL  PRIZE  LIST. 

A  Cottage.        -        -        -        worth  $750.00      j  Prize  of       -       -       -       -  $100 

$200  each         r>  •        r  u 
4  rrizes  of         -       -       -       -       50  each 


2  Prizes  of 


4 
4 
13 
50 
100 

150 


100 

50 

25 
10 

5 
2 

I 


4 

6 
I  2 


25  " 
10  " 


See  Rules  on  next  page. 


OUR  HOMES. 


Our  Error  Qoptest. 

The  $750  Cottage  or  its  equivalent  in  cash  is  to  be 
given  to  the  first  person  sending  in  the  largest  list  of 
Typographical  Errors  in  the  December  issue  of  our 
journal. 

The  Two  Cash  Prizes  of  $200  each  are  to  be  given 
to  the  two  persons  sending  in  the  next  largest  number 
of  Typographical  Errors  in  the  said  issue,  and  so  on 
throughout  our  general  prize  list  until  the  prizes  are 
exhausted.   

Our  Special  Cash  Prizes  will  be  distributed  in  the 
following  manner  : 

During  the  week  ending  Jan.  loth,  daily  cash  prizes 
of  $10  each  will  be  given  the  parties  sending  in  the 
largest  lists.  For  example,  A  sends  in  the  largest 
list  on  Monday  and  is  awarded  the  prize  for  that  day. 
B  sends  in  the  largest  list  on  Tuesday  and  gets  the 
prize  for  that  da}'.  All  the  daily  prizes  are  awarded 
in  this  manner. 

A  Cash  Prize  of  $10  will  be  given  to  the  person 
sending  in  the  largest  list  each  day  of  the  week  end- 
ing Jan.  17th. 

A  Cash  Prize  of  $25  will  be  given  to  the  person 
sending  in  the  largest  list  each  day  of  theweek  end- 
ing Jan.  24th. 

To  the  Boy  sending  in  the  largest  list  in  the  week 
ending  Jan.  loth,  a  i^rize  of  $50  will  be  given. 

To  the  Girl  sending  in  the  largest  list  in  the  week 
ending  Jan.  17th,  a  prize  of  $50  will  be  given. 

To  the  Unmarried  Lady  sending  in  the  largest  list 
in  the  week  ending  Jan.  24th,  a  prize  of  $50  will  be 
given. 

To  the  Married  Lady  sending  in  the  largest  list  in 
the  week  ending  Jan.  31st,  a  prize  of  $50  will  be 
given. 

To  the  GeiitlciiUDi  (married  or  single)  sending  in 
the  largest  list  in  the  week  ending  Jan  31st,  a  prize  of 
$100  will  be  gi\  en. 

RULES  GOVERNING  THIS  CONTEST. 

1st. — The  errors  are  to  be  fountl  in  the  December 
issue  of  our  journal. 

2nd. — By  Typographical  Errors  we  mean  errors  in 
spelling,  putting  in  a  w  ord  twice  where  once  only  is 
required,  as  two  tlics,  two  of's,  etc.;'  an  inverted  letter 
such  as  the  letters  ,n  or  /  placed  upside  down,  with 
the  exception  of  the  letters  s  and  0,  which  are  difficult 
for  any  but  experts  to  detect.  The  above,  and  those 
only  comprise  the  errors  allowed  in  this  competition. 


3rd. — Words  spelled  more  than  one  way  but  having 
the  same  meaning,  will  not  be  counted  as  errors. 

4th. — The  errors  must  be  found  within  the  covers 
of  the  journal — in  advertisements  and  reading  matter. 

5th. — All  letters  enclosing  list  of  errors  must  con- 
tain name  of  person  sending  same  with  the  prefix 
Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss  for  all  persons  over  seventeen  \-ears 
of  age,  before  the  name,  and  all  under  that  age  to 
give  Christian  name  and  surname  only,  with  their  full 
post  office  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  $1  for 
six  months  subscription  to  the  journal,  and  be  marked 
on  outside  of  envelope,  in  plain  letters,  {prize  couipeti- 
tioii).  The  prizes  will  be  given,  as  before  stated,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  answers  are  receixed.  Thus 
all  letters  as  they  are  received  will  be  numbered  before 
being  opened,  that  number  entered  on  the  books  and 
the  prizes  distributed  by  a  responsible  disinterested 
person,  so  that  no  mistakes  may  occur. 

If  two  or  more  persons  tie  on  the  largest  list,  the 
person  whose  letter  is  numbered  first  receives  the 
first  prize  and  the  others  receive  the  prizes  following 
in  order  of  merit.  No  letters  will  be  numbered  for 
competition  that  are  received  before  Jan.  5th,  1891, 
or  that  are  posted  after  February  ist,  1891,  and  five 
days  will  be  allowed  for  letters  from  distant  points  to 
reach  our  office  before  the  prizes  on  the  General  List 
are  distributed. 

{a)  Answers  may  be  given  by  returning  a  copy  of 
journal  with  the  errors  marked  and  a  statement 
"ivine  the  number  discovered,  enclosed  in  letter  con- 
taining  subscription,  or — 

{b)  By  sending  a  statement  of  the  number  of  errors 
and  pointing  out  where  they  occur,  thus  :  on  page 
eight,  in  first  column,  4  lines  from  top,  the  word  hou.se 
is  spelled  howse  ;  on  page  nine,  in  second  column,  10 
lines  from  bottom,  the  word  the  is  repeated  twice  ;  on 
page  ten,  first  column,  12  lines  from  l(^p,  the  letter  // 
is  inverted  or  placed  upside  down. 

The  object  of  the  publishers,  in  gi\  ing  away  these 
magnificent  cash  prizes,  is  to  procure  a  large  circula- 
tion for  their  journal,  they  knowing  that  whgn  sub- 
scribers once  read  it  they  will  renew  their  subscrip- 
tion when  the  same  expires.  Prizes  pa}'able  at  par 
in  any  part  of  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

Contest  closes  February  ist,  and  a  full  list  of  the 
prize  winners  will  be  given  in  our  P'ebruar\-  number, 
while  the  names  of  winners  of  the  special  prizes  will 
be  published  each  day  in  the  leading  daily  papers. 
Address  all  communications  to 

Our  Homes  Publishing  Co., 

Brockville,  Canada. 


Vol.  I. 


DECEMBER  i8go. 


No.  2 


HAPPY  CHRISTMAS. 


Stir  up  the  glowing  embers,  shut  out  the  landscape  drear, 
No  joy  like  chill  December's,  to  crown  the  changing  year  ; 
Right  heartily  we  greet  him,  forever  in  his  train, 
The  merry  time  of  Christmas  comes  hither  once  again. 

Make  music,  sturdy  ringers  of  bells  across  the  snow  ; 
Awaken,  carol  singers,  the  echoes  as  you  go; 
We  hear  the  same  glad  burden,  in  every  sweet  refrain — 
Dear  Christmas,  happy  Christmas,  O  !  welcome  once  again. 

The  children  chant  the  story,  of  sacred  Bethelem, 
And  how  the  Babe  of  Glory  was  cradled  here  for  them  ; 
'Tis  meet  their  fresh  young  voices  should  mingle  in  the  strain, 
When  Christmas,  happy  Christmas,  comes  hither  once  again. 

Throughout  the  season  holy,  let  friendship  and  goodwill. 
In  highly  born  and  lowly,  their  embassy  fulfill  ; 
If  these  but  mark  its  advent,  we  do  not  sing  m  vain — 
Dear  Christmas,  happy  Christmas,  O  !  welcome  once  again. 


RVI  ISS  LETITIA  passed  dovv'u  the  stairs  with  lagging 
I  I  step.  The  glasses,  pushed  away  from  her  small, 
dark  eyes,  rested  upon  her  darker  hair.  She  car- 
ried, well  balanced  under  her  arm,  a  long  flat  basket  heaped 
high  with  hosiery.  Perhaps  because  they  dared  in  so  dim  a 
light,  two  slow  tears  trickled  down  her  checks,  and  fell 
splashing  across  the  front  of  her  prim  gown.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  she  stopped.  The  great  square  hall  looked 
grim  and  cold  enough,  and  the  light  of  the  gray  day  creep- 
ing through  the  draw-curtains  of  the  tall  glass  doors,  made 
pal  id  gho.sts  of  them. 

Miss  Letitia  shivered  a-i  she  heard  the  icy  rattle  of  the 
frozen  vines,  and  the  dash  of  sleet  against  the  porch-roof. 

"  It's  nothing,"  she  said  sharply  to  herself,  "  only  that 
I've  been  too  little  out  of  doors  lately.  Anybody'd  got 
blue  and  nervous,  shut  up,  week  in,  week  out." 

For  fifteen  years  Miss  Letitia  had  been  lier  own  counsel, 
her  own  confidante,  her  own  physician. 

"  I  need  diversion,"  she  said,  snapping  Vjack  those  stealthy 
tears  with  viciousness.  '  It  shall  be  the  little  Simras  and  tlie 
Kurtzps  !  "  and  she  stalked  resolutely  into  the  gaunt,  bare- 
floored  library,  poked  up  the  blaze  on  the  stone  hearth, 
straightened  the  fire-rug,  and  settled  into  her  stiff-backed 


chair,  darning  as  fast  as  she  rocked,  and  planning  as  fast 
as  she  darned. 

"  I  have  had  scrimping  times."  she  soliloquized,  "  but  if  I 
can't  do  a  little  good  to  somebody,  I'll  grow  into  a  tight- 
fisted,  hard-souled  old  woman,  and  I'd  rather  starve  if  I 
must.  The  Kurtzes  and  the  Simms  it  shall  be,  and  a  rous- 
ing Christmas  party — corn-popping,  chestnut-ropsting,  glit- 
tering tree  and  all  !  Those  poor  little  bright-eyed,  red- 
headed Simms,  that  row  of  dull,  warm-hearted  little 
Dutchmen, — they  shall  have  such  a  Christmas-party  as 
good  old  Kurtz  holds  in  his  memories  of  the  Vaterland  ! 
And  I,  if  I  live  on  half-rations  to  make  up  for  it,  shall  be 
none  the  worse  off. 

A  warm  heart  had  the  grim-visaged  spinster  whose 
rockers  creaked  so  swiftly  across  the  polished  floor,  although 
she  had  often  argued  with  herself  that  whatever  heart  she 
might  once  have  held  was  long  ago  dead  and  forgotten. 

"  Hearts  are  troublesome  affairs,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  rid 
of  mine,"  she  had  said  to  her  own  image  in  her  bedroom 
glass,  many  and  many  a  time,  and  though  the  reflection 
there  nodded  grim  congratulations  to  her  with  its  lips  set 
tight,  the  laugh  that  followed  bore  a  ring  of  something  not 
all  triumph.  People  had  gotten  quite  over  talking  of  Miss 
Letitia's  little  affair,  it  had  been  so  long  ago,  and  "  there 
nevor  was  much  to  it,  any-^Sij"  as  one  spinster  neighbor 
had  remarked  with  spiteful  emphasis. 

She  had  been  Letitia  Lewin  then,  though  her  dehonnaire 
sweetheart  called  her  a  name  much  prettier;  Letitia  Lewin, 
the  most  headstrong,  the  most  practical,  the  prettiest  of 
girls  !  If  there  were  cakes  to  be  baked  for  the  rectory- 
parties,  sandwiches  to  prepare  for  the  picnics,  if  there  were 
dances  or  nutting-parties,  sleigh-rides  or  tableaux,  'Titia 
Lewin  was  at  once  the  moving  spirit  and  the  executive 
power. 

All  her  life  long  she  had  had  been  a  leader  of  her  kind. 
Her  heroes  had  been  the  men  strong  and  practical,  who 
accomplished  great  material  good  in  the  world  ;  and  for 
romantic  visionaries  she  had  felt  a  mighty  and  superior 
contempt.  That  made  it  the  greater  wonder  that  one 
Spring-time  in  her  twentieth  year  she  had  fallen  unwillingly 
in  love  with  a  roving  journalist,  handsome,  care-free,  money- 
less, who  had  strolled  the  forests  about  Atwood,  writing  all 
sorts  of  bright,  romantic  nonsense  about  bird-life  and  brook- 
music,  and  actually  buyeng  the  tew  clothes  he  wore,  and 
the  simjile  fare  that  nourished  him,  with  the  payment  for 
his  "trash."  Letitia  called  it  "trash"  elevating  her  straight 
little  nose  toward  the  sunny  skies  of  which  he  wrote  ;  and 
yet  one  day  when  he  told  her  how  dear  .she  had  grown  to 
him,  she  foinid  herself  responding  with  a  tearful  warmth 
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which  astounded  Ler,  and  which  none  of  her  staid,  more 
sensible  wooers  could  have  dreamed  possible  in  her. 

"  Why  Keith  Laird,"  she  had  said  in  a  sort  of  rage,  "  I 
hate  to  love  you  !  It  is  against  all  my  principles — against 
the  commonest  sense  !  " 

"  Bless  you  !  you'll  get  over  that,"  Keith  had  said,  his 
great  bright  eyes  on  her  angry  face.  '■  J'm  so  glad  you  put 
it  in  that  way.  It  shows  lots  of  character  in  you,  and  we'll 
need  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  family  The  love  must  be 
good  and  strong,  you  dearest  girl,  to  call  forth  such  strength 
of  hatred  for  it.    You  do  love  me,  Lettice  ?" 

"  Love  you  ?  I'm  simply  a  fool  about  you  !  1  love  you 
past  all  reason. 

"  Dear, '  he  had  said,  with  a  twinkle  back  of  the  gravity 
in  his  line  eyes,  "  there's  a  shocking  mixture  of  tenderness, 
of  feeling,  of  'roii  ance,'  as  you  call  it.  in  with  the  '  com- 
monest sense  '  of  your  composition.  You  love  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  even  the  beautiful  in  7«e,  Lettice  " — with  a 
dull  grimace — "  better  than  you  know.  It  is  the  starch  in 
the  atmosphere  about  you  that  has  stiffened  you  so.  These 
people— they  are  machines.  They  do  not  live  or  feel,  they 
only  eat  and  drink,  and  walk  in  straight  lines." 

After  that  Letitia's  "  straight  lines,"  wound  beautifully 
in  and  about  the  woods  and  fields  and  country-paths  of 
Atwood. 

"  You  are  like  a  flower,  Lettice,"  her  adoring  betrothed 
said  ecstatically  to  her  ;  "  you  open  fresh  little  leaves  ot 
thought  and  deliciousness  every  da/;"  but  when  her  girl- 
friends, jealous  that  the  time  once  given  to  them  was  now 
consumed  by  this  handsome  usurper,  twitted  her  with  her 
engagement  to  such  a  "  Laird  o'  Dreams,"  she  only  retorted 
with  her  old  air  of  house-witely  wisdom,  "Stupids,  his 
name  begins  with  L,  as  mine  does.  Don't  you  see  the 
wisdom  in  it  ?  Think  what  a  task  if  I  had  to  mark  all  my 
store  of  house-linen  with  L.  B.  or  L.  X.I  " 

But  one  day  when  the  Spring  had  gone,  and  the  Summer 
too,  and  old  Autumn  scattered  its  showers  of  gold  about 
Judge  Lewin's  place,  when  Letitia  and  Keith  Laird  reading 
poems  in  the  old  library  suddenly  disagreed  about  a  trifling 
thing,  found  the  disagreement  growing  broader  and  their 
tongues  less  lenient,  Letitia,  angjy  and  contemptuous,  sum- 
marily dismissed  him  with  the  hot  exclamation  that  she 
could  only  lose  her  self-respect  by  longer  keeping  to  an  en- 
gagement with  one  whom  she  considered  so  entirely  lacking 
in  sound  independence  and  manly  strength  of  character. 

And  Keith  Laird,  rather  to  her  astonishment,  made  no 
protest,  but  angrily  catching  his  hat  from  the  book-strewed 
table,  took  his  peremptory  leave. 

That  vision  burned  as  hot  now  in  the  mind  of  Letitia 
Lewin,  spinster,  as  it  did  then  before  the  eyes  of  Letitia 
Lewin  the  girl  of  twenty. 

By  that  time,  no  such  thought  as  that  she  should  drag 
out  a  solitary  life  ever  possessed  her.  House-wifery,  that 
had  been  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  life's  ideals,  in  those 
days,  and  that  could  not  be  attained  in  its  fullest  perfection 
with  only  herself  and  the  quiet  old  father  for  whom  to  keen 
things  whole  and  dustless.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  hus- 
band and  children  ;  that  broadened  the  range  so  !  Yet, 
though  there  were  ofiers  in  plenty  in  those  first  years  after 
Keith  Laird's  departure,  some  spirit  of  perverseness  as  she 
chose  to  consider  it,  kept  her  to  her  single  path  even  after 
the  good  old  Judge  had  died,  and  the  house  become  more 
painfully  quiet  and  clean. 

She  took  to  gardening  then,  and  it  had  been  her  su])port 
mentally  and  financially  ever  since.  The  Judge  had  not 
left  munificence  behind   him,  but  the  house  was  stately. 


roomy  and  well-built,  and  the  ground  was  ample.  Miss 
Letitia's  strawberries,  lettuce  and  peas  were  first  in  the 
market,  and  what  she  did  for  her  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
Summer,  she  did  for  her  roses  in  the  winter.  The  old  con- 
servatory was  the  only  outlet  for  that  '  admixture  to  ten- 
derness and  romance,"  which  no  one  but  Keiih  had  ever 
found  in  her. 

It  was  not  a  bright  or  cheery  life  she  lived,  this  maid  of 
eight-and-thirty.  One  by  one  the  old  companions  had 
"  married  off,"  and  become  absolute  in  their  own  homes  and 
their  babies.  The  sentiment,  choaked  off  resolutely  in  her 
early  years,  failed  to  return  in  the  form  of  aunt-like  devo- 
tion to  any  of  this  newer  generation  ;  and  the  lettuce,  the 
peas,  and  the  roses  were  ihe  only  companions  of  the  black- 
eyed  woman,  unless  one  presumed  to  count  those  memories 
that  til  l  onged  unbidden  to  her  door. 

Often  on  such  gray  days  as  these,  she  fancied  she  saw 
again  the  carelessly-happy  youth  with  his  hand  on  her  gate- 
latch  ;  she  could  feel  the  quick  beating  of  her  heart,  could 
sea  the  lapt  dreams  in  his  beautiful  eyes,  and  at  about  the 
time  she  detected  herself  eulogising  his  eyes,  she  was  apt  to 
set  her  lips  very  firmly,  walk  hurriedly,  to  her  roses,  and 
fall  to  nipping  off  stems  and  dead  leaves  with  vigor  dispro- 
tionate  to  so  gentle  a  task. 

There  had  been  nights  too,  long  wakeful  nights  when  it 
was  "  too  like  a  fool  "  to  snip  rose-leaves,  and  when,  in- 
ste  d,  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  her  ugliest  wrapper  and 
jiace  the  floor,  occasionally  timing  the  click  of  her  slippers 
with  such  short  sentences  as  :  "  Never'd  'a'  been  hapj)y 
with  him  anyway.  No  more  back-bone  than  a  cock-chafer  ! 
Starved  by  this  time,  most  likely  !  Men  can't  live  on 
dreams  forever,  dreams  and  lead-pencil  scratchings'-' 

To-da}',  though,  darning  by  the  fireside,  she  had  thought 
in  softer  mood.  "  Poor  Keith  !  If  he  should  come  back 
hungry  and  ragged,  I'd  ask  him  in  to  my  Christmas  party. 
Merciful  me  !  I  believe  I'd  be  fool  enough  to  buy  the  next 
field,  hire  more  men,  and  earn  bread  and  butter  for  him  ! 
Poor  old  Keith  !  "  and  then  as  under  this  softer  influence 
furtive  tears  were  stealing  anew  down  her  cheek,  she  stuck 
her  needle  more  swiftly  through  the  meshes  of  thread,  and 
set  about  planning  again  for  her  little  Simms  and  Kui  tzes. 
It  was  the  hose  of  these  humble  neighbors  that  filled  her 
basket.  Darning  was  a  restful  task  to  her,  and  it  was  a 
mei'ciful  relief  to  little  Mrs.  Simm  and  stupid  Mutter 
Kurtz  that  so  important  a  part  of  their  week's  burden 
could  be  lifted  to  the  hands  of  this  spinster  neighbor. 

"  I'll  string  pop-corn;  it  is  always  so  pretty  on  a  tiee. 
Metta  Simm  shall  help  me.  As  for  the  tree,  Hans  Kurtz 
will  want  nothing  better  than  to  bring  it  from  the  north 
wood  himself." 

By  noon  she  had  her  plans  all  laid.  Li  the  afternoon 
she  put  on  her  rusty  bonnet  with  its  stift'  frilling,  and  hur- 
ried across  the  fields  to  the  small  cottage  of  the  Kurlzes. 

Mutter  Kurtz,  hard  at  work,  ro.sy  and  smiling,  paused  to 
clean  the  best  of  the  wooden  benches  for  Miss  Letitia  to  sit 
on,  and  wrung  with  a  very  moist  red  hand,  the  slim,  mit- 
tened  one  held  stiffly  toward  lier. 

"  Gott  im  Ilimmel !    Es  ist  von  Gott-send  you  come.  ^ 
Ida,  she  will  go  vild,  and  Hans, — ach  mien  !  So  long  has  it 
been  since  we  had  any  dingcs  like  .so  sclion  (Uiristmas 
party  !  " 

Her  smile  illumined  the  low  room,  and  Kuiily  and  Betta 
clinging  to  her  gown,  caught  the  glow. 
"  Kris  Krinkle  %  " 
'  Tannen-baum  1  " 
"Ach  mien  !  " 
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She  left  lliciu  buiiiing  iu  the  (.looi  way.  "  TJie  little 
dullards,  I  never  saw  them  look  so  bright  !  "  She  herself 
smiled  as  she  hurried  on  to  the  Simms.  Here  there  was 
another  order  of  brightness.  Four  red-headed  boys  and  a 
redder-headed  girl,  with  even  the  blue- black  hair  of  Mrs. 
Simm  catching  a  pinkish  glow,  violet  in  the  combination  ! 
The  boys  looked  alarmed  when  Miss  Letitia's  errand  became 
known,  but  ujion  learning  that  Meta  was  to  help  in  a 
delightfully  informal  way,  stringing  corn  and  fringing,  col- 
ored papers,  their  fright  wore  off. 

Miss  Letitia  grew  ten  years  younger  in  that  week  before 
Christmas.  From  having  been  a  sort  of  icy  ogre  to  her 
child-neighbors,  she  grew  to  be  a  very  companion, and,  fairly 
clapping  her  hands  with  enthusiasm  over  the  goodly  tree 
hauled  by  Hans  and  the  largest  Simms  boy  from  the  north 
wood,  won  their  hearts  for  aye. 

How  she  counted  and  re-counted  her  small  fund  of  money, 
wondering  just  how  far  she  could  make  it  go  !  What  mat- 
ter if  her  tea  were  weak,  and  her  bread  unbuttered,  so  long 
as  there  could  be  pig-cookies  and  ring-doughnuts  made  from 
her  savings! " 

It  was  the  day  but  one  before  Christmas,  that  Miss 
Letitia,  cutting  gilt  stars  with  Meta  Simm  before  the  library 
fire,  suddenly  gave  a  sharp  exclamation  and  wiped  the 
window-pane  with  her  biown  apron,  the  better  to  see 
through  it  to  the  faded  gate. 

"  tsot  Keith  Laird  !  "  she  said  shrilly.  "  Not  Keith 
Laird  1  "  She  was  shaking  as  shook  the  bare  road-side 
weeds  when  the  sleet  rattled  through  them. 

She  sat  down,  then  rose  again.  "  Run,  Meta  !  I'm  like 
a  log  !  Tell  him  there  is  a  roof  here  at  least,  and  food — a 
roof  and  food.    Tell  him  that,  Meta  !" 

She  was  pointing  to  the  door,  and  Meta,  with  "  a  scary, 
ghostly  feelin',"  under  her  warm  hair,  was  glad  enough  to 
get  through  it  and  down  the  graveled  path. 

"  Nobody  there,  Miss  Letitia,"  she  presently  announced 
from  her  discrete  position  in  the  doorway.  "  Gettin'  dark 
outside.  Guess  the  tree-limbs  must  a'  fooled  you.  Tramps 
don't  hang  around  here  this  time  o'  year." 

Miss  Letitia  seemed  to  have  regained  her  normal  amount 
of  self-reliance.  "  You  may  go  now,  Meta,  and  come  again 
in  the  morning.    Perhaps  it  was  the  tree-limbs." 

But  when  the  door  had  .shut  the  small  girl  without,  Miss 
Letitia,  a  strange  bright  light  in  her  eyes,  took  a  quick 
wack  across  the  long  room,  then  back  again,  and  gaining  a 
momentum  with  her  steps,  continued  them  back  and  forth 
in  a  fury  of  haste. 

"  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it  !  Shabby  as  a  beggar  !  Hungry 
too,  of  course  !  No  man  in  a  coat  like  that  ever  had  enough 
to  eat.  Oh,  Keith  !  Keith  !  Was  it  yesterday  ?  The  years 
have  been  lost  between  Better  a  life  with  you,  shiftless 
though  you  were,  than  this  long,  lonesome  waiting.  I 
knew  you'd  come  back,  Keith  !    I  knew  it  always  ! 

She  sat  down,  and  covering  her  head  with  her  great 
apron,  rocked  forward  and  back,  before  the  fire.  Suddenly, 
scrambling  stifily  to  her  feet,  she  lit  one  of  the  chimney- 
shelf  cannles,  and  sped  up  the  stairs  to  her  bed-room. 
There  before  her  swinging  glass  she  halted. 

"  It  is  terrible  1"  she  said,  when  she  had  studied  for  long 
minutes  the  face  she  saw  there. 

Hurrying  ofl"  again  to  the  chill  lower  parlors,  she  scruti- 
nized at  length  a  portiait  hanging  over  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace.  "  It  is  terrible  I"  she  said  again  :  "  when  he 
loved  me  I  was  like  that." 

The  energy  which  had  made  her  fight  a  dauntless  way 
through  all  the  hardships  of  her  friendle.ss  old-maid  years, 
wa.s  not  to  fail  lier  now. 


'•The  prettiest  girl  in  town,  dressed  in  a  gown  like  this, 
would  look  a  very  mother  to  Methuselah  !  "  she  said  with 
ringing  vim. 

Her  hair  suddenly  ached  with  the  tight  stiffness  of  the 
knot  into  which  is  was  drawn. 

That  night,  in  the  warm  library,  the  Christmas  prepara- 
tions seemed  to  take  a  peculiar  turn.  Letitia  Lewin  resur- 
rected from  an  attic  chest  a  time-worn  gown  of  warm,  soft 
brown.  Her  shining  scissors  had  snipped  fearlessly 
through  its  generous  breadths.  Bits  of  old  laces,  and  rib- 
bons in  subdued  colors  were  scattered  about  in  abandon 
most  remarkable  in  that  well-conducted  house. 

In  was  two  o'clock  before  the  lights  in  the  long,  low 
room  went  out. 

Miss  Letitia  slept  heavily.  When  Meta  ca-i.e  in  the 
morning,  she  was  bidden  to  return  at  three.  At  three.  Miss 
Letitia  met  her  at  the  door,  and  Meta  stepped  back  several 
paces  and  unconsciously  raised  her  hands.  Miss  Letitia's 
hair  laid  soft  and  handsome  on  her  well-shaped  head ; 
there  were  stray  curling  bits  about  her  forehead.  The  small 
bright  eyes  were  full  of  sparkle  ;  the  cheeks  bore  a  tinge  of 
pink. 

"  Law-i'e  .'' "  said  Meta,  and  then  she  fell  into  silent  won- 
derment over  the  soft  frills  of  lace  about  Miss  Letitia's 
throat,  the  becomingness  of  her  brown  gown,  and  the  pert 
prettiness  of  the  ribbon-laced  apron  that  shielded  it. 

It  was  a  busy  afternoon  that.  Miss  Letitia  exhibited 
symptoms  of  nervousness,  extremes  of  animation  and  of 
silence  entirely  out  of  her  ordinary  robe  as  well-regulated 
spinster ;  and  the  children,  shut  out,  with  the  exception  of 
Meta  from  the  mysterious  tree  in  the  dining-room,  though 
her  stranger  and  at  the  same  time  "  more  like  other  folks," 
than  ever  before.  She  patted  the  Kurtzes'  stupid  red 
faces,  and  she  hugged  Teddy  Simm  until  his  baby-eyes  grew 
big  with  wonder,  and  his  breath  grew  short. 

The  Christ  nas  party  was  at  its  height  that  snowy  night, 
and  the  Kurtzes  in  a  row  were  singing  in  lusty  sweetness : 

"  O  Tannen-baum  !    O  Tannen-baum  ! 
We  grun  sind  deine  Blatter  !  " 

when  a  very  decisive  rap  on  the  great  door-panel  silenced 
them  as  though  they  had  been  so  many  frogs  in  a  summer- 
pool,  and  the  rap  a  pebble  flung  at  them. 

"  Herein  !  "  called  Father  Kurtz  who  constituted  himself 
temporary  lord  of  the  manor;  and  in  walked  a  tall,  snow 
sprinkled  man,  with  fur  upon  his  fine  great  coat,  and  in  his 
fine  great  eyes  a  sparkle  brighter  than  that  the  snow  had 
caught. 

"Lettice  !"  he  said,  hurrying  somehow  passed  the  phalanx 
of  read-cheeked  Kurtze  and  red-headed  Simms,  to  the 
brown-gowned  woman  at  the  tire-place. 

''You  /"  Lettice  said,  and  the  word  seemed  to  choke  her. 
Sh^  remembered  that  shabby  man  at  her  front  gate  ;  she 
she  could  not  call  him  one  with  this  handsome,  confort- 
able,  middle  aged  man,  so  young  for  his  years,  so  evidently 
prosperous  and  in  love  with  the  world. 

"  Is  it  Kris  Krinkle?"  Ida  Kurtz  asked  breathlessly  of 
her  bearded  father. 

"  I  know  not  if  it  be  Kris  Krinkle,  or  a  ghost  from  the 
past,'  said  the  dazed  man  ;  and,  while  he  spoke,  this  able- 
bodied  ghost  was  showing  Miss  Letitia  from  the  dining-room 
to  the  lighted  library,  and  telling  the  guests  of  that 
obedient  woman  that  she  would  return  to  them  instantly. 

In  the  library,  Mi.ss  Letitia,  having  entered  very  stiaight 
and  tall,  suddenly  sank  in  a  hysterical  heap  uj)on  the 
leathern  lounge. 

"  I — I  meant  to  give  you  the  old  thiok  vest  that  hung  in 
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the  west  wing  of  the  attic,"  she  said.  "  I  had  laid  out 
father's  heavy  underwear,  and  I  would  have  had  you  a  great 
coat  with  the  money  from  my  winter  flowers." 

The  tears  were  on  her  burning  cheeks. 

Keith  Laird  looked  in  condition  to  choke  for  a  manful 
second  or  two,  and  then  giving  away,  he  laughed  till  the 
laugh  proved  infectious,  and  was  echoed  in  childish  treble 
from  the  adjoining  room. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  flash  of  the  old,  indignant  Are  in 
her  bright  eyes.  "  You  wei'e  shabby  and  shivering  at  my 
gate  last  night,"  she  said,  question,  accusation,  resentment 
in  her  tone. 

"  And  you  are  disappointed  in  me  1 "  There  was  undeni- 
able amusement  in  the  low  voice.  "  I'll  try  to  make  up  for 
it  somehow,  Lettice.  I  meant  to  give  you  my  beautiful, 
regenerated  self  for  a  Christmas  present,  and  getting  here 
a  day  too  soon,  filled  the  aching  void  by  hunting,  in  an 
ancient,  corduroy  disguise.  Forgive  me,  if,  at  your  gate, 
remembering  the  cold-heartedness  underlying  your  hot  dis- 
missal awhile  ago,  I  shivered." 

"  Awhile  ago  !  "    Miss  Letitia  rubbed  her  whirling  head. 

This  "while  ago,"  so  brief  upon  his  tongue, —  it  seemed 
centuries  gone  to  her  !  Since  then,  he  had  grown  to  be  the 
strong,  the  I'esolute,  the  independent,  and  she  was  the  child 
o'  dreams. 

Lettice  ! "  He  had  stepped  nearer  to  her,  and  her 
voice  was  grave.  "  I  always  meant,  I  think,  to  make  some- 
thing of  myself — in  many  ways.  I  choose  to  ramble  and 
write  then.  You  best  know  what  has  been  the  added 
motive  for  my  choosing  other  ways  since.  I'm  rather  a 
commercial  soul  now,  dear,  and  like  the  fairy-prince,  gold- 
laden,  though  I'll  take  the  attic  vest,  thank  you,  and  keep 
it.  You  need  not  complain  of  my  lack  of  force  and 
decision.  I  hardly  mean  to  ask  to  marry  you  even.  I'm 
simply  going  to  do  it.  You  shall  see  decisiveness  in  the 
beginning." 

"  I'm  and  old  worn-out  woman,"  came  the  voice  from  the 
lounge. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  just  what  you  were  fifteen  years 
ago,  Lettice.    I  " 

"  You — you  mean  you  are  sorry  j'ou  came.  You  have 
found  me  sour,  and  ugly,  and  old,  poor,  and  '  set '  in  my 
ways  !  " 

"  I  have  found  you — thank  Heaven  I  have  found  you 
Lettice  Lewin  !  "  he  sasd  ; 

"  O  Tannen-bauin,  O  Tannen-baum  ! 
Wie  grun  sind  deine  Blatter  !  " 

sounded  the  ringing  chorus  from  about  the  Christmas  tree. 

"  Perhaps  I'm  an  old  fool,  Lettice,  but  see  this,  and  this, 
and  this !  " 

She  did  see,  though,  through  a  ti-emulous  mist  about  her 
dark  eyes,  the  locket  she  had  given  him,  with  her  girl-face 
smiling  from  it,  a  bit  of  lace  once  torn  from  her  sleeve  by 
grasping  blackberry  thorns,  an  old-fashioned  glove,  a  dead 
stem  of  hare-bells,  and  the  long  silver  dagger  that  many  a 
time  had  pinned  up  her  long  dark  hair. 

"  You  have  kept  these  1 " 

"  I  have  kept  with  these,  every  word  and  image  of  you 
in  my  heart.  Lettice,  Lettice,  life  is  but  beginning.  God 
only  knows  what  fullness  yet  is  in  it  for  Keith  and  Lettice 
Laird." 

"  Du  grunst  nicht  nur  zur  Sonimei^eit, 
Nein,  auch  in  Winter,  wenn  es  schneit. 
O  Tannen-baum,  O  'J"annen-baum  I 
Wie  treu  sind  deine  Blatter  !  " 

the  song  concluded,  and  when  Miss  Letitia  and  that  queer 


Kris  Krinkle  broke  in  upon  it,  sharp  Mrs.  Simm  could 
have  sworn  there  were  real  red  roses  in  the  old  maid's 
cheeks,  and  the  spring  of  her  girlhood  in  her  step. 

— Maude  Rittenhouse. 


AFTER  A  "BARGAIN". 


A  woman  went  into  a  shop  the  other  day  to  buy  ma- 
terial for  a  gown.  She  selected,  after  a  good  deal  of  fuss- 
ing, some  material  costing  fifty  cents  a  yard. 

"  How  many  yards  are  there  in  the  piece  1 "  she  asked. 

"  There  are  eleven,"  the  assistant  answered,  after  count- 
ing 

"  I'll  take  ten,"  she  said. 

He  suggested  that  she  should  take  the  whole  piece,  but 
she  insisted  that  he  should  cut  oft"  ten  yards,  and  this  was 
accordingly  done. 

"  That  is  a  remnant.  I  suppose  ?  "  she  said,  interroga- 
tively, taking  up  the  odd  yard,  as  he  folded  the  goods. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  You  sell  remnants  cheap,  don't  you  1  " 
"  Sometimes,"  the  assistant  said,  laconically. 
"  What  will  you  take  for  this  1  " 
"  Fifty  cents," 

"  But  that  is  just  what  I  paid  for  the  piece." 
"  Yes  ;  but  I  haven't  any  authority   to  make  goods 
lower." 

"  Couldn't  you  send  for  the  man  who  does  mark  them 
down,  so  as  to  see  what  he  would  take  ?  "  the  customer 
asked  anxiously. 

"  Just  now,"  the  assistant  replied,  with  a  wicked  wink 
to  a  brother  assistant,  "  he  is  at  dinner,  and  I  don't  think 
he'll  be  in  to-day." 

"  And  you  couldn't  mark  it  down  yourself,  and  tell  him 
about  it." 

"  No,"  the  assistant  said,  smiling  aggravatingly.  "  I 
couldn't,  really." 

"  Well,"  the  woman  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  then  I'm  dread- 
ful sorry  I  had  it  cut,  for  I'll  have  to  have  that  \ard  any 
way,  even  if  I  do  have  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  it.  Ten  yards 
wouldn't  possibly  do.  But  I'm  not  used  to  paying  full 
price  for  remnants." 

The  assistant  put  the  odd  yard  in,  and  what  the  woman 
told  her  dressmaker  is  unfortunately  not  on  record. 


The  great  high-road  of  human  welfare  lies  along  the  old 
pathway  .of  steady  well-doing  ;  and  they  who  are  the  most 
persistent  and  work  in  the  truest  spirit  will  invariably  be 
the  most  successful.  Success  treads  on  the  heels  of  every 
right  efi"ort. 

When  a  man's  temper  runs  away  with  him  on  every  oc- 
casion, we  have  a  right  to  argue  a  want  of  balance  some- 
where, a  weakness  above  ;  and  a  violent  tempered  man,  no 
matter  what  his  other  amiable  qualities  may  be,  is  never 
one  to  be  relied  on  as  a  permanent  and  steady  support.  He 
may  fail  just  when  most  his  help  is  needed. 

It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  but  it  lies  in  the  power 
of  one  to  prevent  it.  The  young  wife  will  act  wisely  and 
for  the  happiness  of  all,  herself  included,  in  the  home  if  she 
always  strives  to  bar  the  entrance  to  quarrels  by  loving 
patience,  gentle  words,  and  ready  forgiveness  ;  but  this 
l)lan  of  action  must  begin  at  the  very  commencement[of  her 
married  life.  The  door  once  opened  is  dittictilt  to  close, 
though  it  can  be  done  by  much  trying. 


OUk   HOMES.      :  : 


OUR  ttOMeS. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Building,  House  Decoration, 
House  Furnishing',  House  Keeping  and 
Kindred  Topics. 


OUR  HOMES  presents  each  month  one  or  more  liesigns  for  all  classes 
of  buildings  ;  they  are  duplicates  of  architects''  drawings,  prepared 
at  a  great  expense  specially  for  this  Journal.  Our  pages  haz>e  special 
departments  for  House  Decoration  and  House  Furnishimj,  and  thete 
win  also  be  pund  the  best  of  reading  matter  (by  the  best  authors) 
in  the  columns  of  our  Journal. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPT/ON: 
In  Canada  and  the  I'nited  States- 
One  Copy,  one  year,  in  advance,        ....  #2.00 

Single  Copies,  each,  -         •         -         ■         -  -  .20 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Countries  of  the  Postal  Union — 

One  Copy,  one  year,  in  advance,       -     .    -         •         -  S2..')0 


Volumes  l>c<;in  with  November  issues.  Back  numbers  can  be  supplied  from 
the  heginninir.   Subscriptions  may  connnence  at  any  time. 

Advertising  rates  upon  application. 

All  remittances  must  be  made  by  post-office  money  order,  registered  letter, 
certified  bank  check  or  draft.  We  will  not  be  responsible  luiless  above  means  are 
complied  with. 


Our  Homes  Publishing  Company, 

PUBLISHERS, 
BROCKVILLE,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  patrons  of  this  journal  should  not  fail  to  carefully  note  the  a<lvertisers  in 
its  colunms,  as  they  will  all  be  found  to  be  good  responsible  men  upon  whom  they 
can  rely,  should  they  have  anj-  business  dealings  with  them.  Mention  this  journal 
ill  correspondence  with  advertisers,  as  they  pay  larce  prices  for  the  space  occupier; 
and  we  want  them  to  feel  assured  that  they  are  making  money  by  adi  eitising 
with  us. 

TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 


rHF.  publishers  of  OuR  Homes  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  con- 
tributed articles  on  topics  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
We  .shall  be  glad,  at  all  times,  to  receive  articles  on 
topics  of  general  interest,  short,  original  stories, 
sketches,  or  poetry  from  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind.  \Vc  are  anxious  to 
establish  the  closest  bonds  of  .sympathy  between  our- 
selves and  our  readers  in  all  sections,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  in  no  way  can  thi^s  be  better  promoted  than 
by  throwing  our  columns  open  to  contributions  of  the 
above  nature. 


OUR  ERROR  COMPETITION. 


AS  the  readers  of  Ol;k  Home.s  are  alread)'  aware, 
we  offer  a  large  list  of  valuable  cash  prizes  to 
the  parties  detecting  the  greatest  number  of  errors  in 
this — the  December — issue  of  Our  Home.s.  The 
offer  we  make  is  one  that  has  never  been  surpassed 
by  any  journal,  and  is  made  solely  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing our  already  large  subscription  list.  The 
prizes  are  not  cheap  jewelry  and  miscellaneous  truck, 
but  cash,  and  this  will  lend  an  additional  interest  to 
our  offer.  The  competition,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
rules  published  elsewhere,  is  an  easy  one,  involving 
no  technical  knowledge.  Any  careful  reader  can 
discover  mistakes  in  a  printed  publication,  and  thus 
stand  an  excellent  chance  for  one  of  the  prizes.  In 
connection  with  this  competition,  and  to  make  it 
more  interesting,  the  publishers  have  purposely  caused 
a  number  of  errors,  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  rules 
to  be  made.  The  total  of  these,  however,  is  not  large, 
so  that  the  readers  who  only  find  a  few  need  not  feel 
discouraged,  becau.se  if  they  do  not  discover  them 
all,  they  at  least  stand  a  chance  to  obtain  one  of 
the  prizes.  It  will  be  well  for  our  readers  to  carefully 
read  the  advertisements,  as  a  number  of  the  errors 
will  be  found  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the 
magazine.  This  contest  does  not  close  until  the  first 
of  February,  but  the  earlier  you  get  your  reply  in  the 
better  chance  you  will  stand  for  the  leading  prize  of 
a  cottage  or  $750  in  cash. 

To  avoid  giving  subscribers  living  near  the  office 
of  publication  an  undue  advantage  over  those  at  a 
distance,  the  management  have  decided  to  open  no 
letters  for  error  competition  until  January  5th.  The 
letters  received  previous  to  that  date  will  be  num- 
bered on  the  morning  of  the  5th  before  they  are 
opened,  and  all  letters  will  be  numbered  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received  after  that  date. 


Are  you  pleased  with  OUR  Home.s?  If  you  are, 
say  a  kind  word  for  it  to  your  friends,  antl  tell  them 
of  the  handsome  cash  prizes  we  are  offering. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FESTIVAL. 


Lo  !  now  is  come  our  joyfuU'st  feast, 

Let  every  man  be  jolly, 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 

THE  giant  pendulum  of  the  clock  of  time  swings 
on  unceasingly  and  the  great  fingers  on  its 
massive  dial  plate  tell  off  each  passing  year  with  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  days  of  re- 
joicing and  its  days  of  weeping.  We  are  fast  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  most  enjoyable  occasions  of  the 
year,  the  holiday  season,  with  its  grand,  jolly  old 
festival  of  Christmas.  There  is  a  diversity  of  historic 
association  connected  with  this  festive  occasion.  Some 
writers  contend  that  our  Christmas  festivities  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  ritual  of  paganism.  We  know  not 
whether  such  is  the  case,  but  if  so,  it  does  not  detract 
from  cither  the  significance  or  value  of  the  observ- 
ances. Little  wonder,  we  say,  if  this  season  of  the 
year  has  been  set  apart  from  time  immemorial  as  a 
holiday,  and  that  centuries  before  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem shone  and  the  angels  sang  their  overture  of 
good  will,  our  ancestors  celebrated  the  winter  solstice, 
grateful  for  past  favors  and  happy  in  the  promise  of 
a  productive  future.  It  is  a  good  deal  the  fashion 
to  attribute  the  renaissance  of  the  conventional 
Christmas,  the  Christmas  of  plum-pudding  and  holly 
and  mistletoe  to  Charles  Dickens  ;  but  nothing  could 
be  wider  of  the  mark.  He  did  his  share  to  give  form 
to  its  celebrations  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  conventional 
people  who  need  a  literary  guide-book  for  their  emo- 
tional excursions.  No,  the  existence  and  expansion 
of  this  festival  is  due  to  the  happy  revival  on  this 
North  American  continent  of  the  plenty,  the  profusion, 
the  ease  and  the  widespread  (if  rude  and  primitive) 
comfort  which  distinguished  medieval  England. 

However,  a  truce  to  preamble.  We  are  to  write 
something  appropriate.  How  shall  we  commence  ? 
By  wishing  all  our  readers  a  merry  Christmas.  It 
comes  but  once  a  year,  and  it  is  only  the  crabbed,  the 
cynical  and  those  whose  hearts  are  as  dry  as  summer 
dust  who  will  venture  to  assert  that  this  is  the  best 
thing  about  Christmas.  Our  readers  know  better. 
They  know  that  while  it  comes  but  once  a  year,  it 
comes  each  j-car  to  find  the  festival  more  widely  ob- 
served, more  sedulously  celebrated  and  more  heartilj' 
accepted  as  the  family  festival  of  the  year. 

The  week  between  Christmas  and  New  Year  is 
always  more  or  less  a  week  of  enjoyment  or  rest. 
With  the  young  it  is  fitly  a  week  of  generous 
pleasure  ;  with  the  older  it  is  a  week  of  rest. 
It  is  well  that  there  is  this  break  in  the  wearying  ex- 


actions of  life  ;  and  the  best  evidence  of  its  general 
usefulness  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Christmas  holidays 
are  more  or  less  observed  and  enjoyed  even  by  those 
whose  faith  invests  Christmas  with  no  special  sanctity. 
It  is  a  universal  holiday  season  in  which  Hebrew  and 
Christian  have  common  pleasure,  and  the  world  is  all 
the  better  because  of  this  season  of  liberal  enjoyment, 
charity  and  rest.  Nearly  all  are  softened  and  made 
more  kindly  and  charitable  by  the  unseen  Christmas 
spirit  that  seems  to  pervade  the  atmosphere.  Some, 
it  is  true,  are  made  more  selfish,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  animated  by  the  true  Christmas  spirit,  which 
is  that  of  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

Useful  lessons  are  learned  in  the  holiday  season, 
not  the  least  important  of  which  is  the  truth  of  the 
saying  :  "  It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive."  Pos- 
sibly the  greatest  truth  that  can  be  learned  by  any 
human  being  is  that  those  who  think  and  care  for 
others  rather  than  themselves,  have  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  Many  there  are  who  repeat  it  in  creed 
and  proverb  year  after  year,  but  never  realize  it  until 
they  have  learned  its  truth  by  experience  ;  such  an 
experience  as  came  to  "  Old  Scrooge "  in  Dickens' 
"  Christmas  Carol."  We  may  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  "Old  Scrooge"  in  the  guidance  of  Christmas 
spirits,  but  we  can  all  have  his  final  experience  and 
be  made  happy  mortals  because,  like  him,  we  will 
have  learned  to  care  for  others  and  interest  ourselves 
in  their  welfare.  We  advise  all  to  read  the  "  Christ- 
mas Carol."  It  breathes  a  true  holiday  spirit,  and 
like  all  Dickens'  writings,  is  filled  with  grand  lessons 
for  the  guidance  of  even  the  least  selfish  of  mankind. 
A  writer  has  truly  remarked  that  the  gladness  of 
Christmas  casts  its  sunshine  before.  There  are 
Christmas  thoughts  in  people's  hearts ;  Christmas 
music  in  the  churches  ;  Christmas  sights  upon  the 
streets.  No  matter  how  callous  the  average  man  or 
woman  may  appear  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  at 
this  season  of  joyous  good-will  there  is  a  general  un- 
bending of  brows  and  softening  of  hearts;  selfishness 
gives  way  to  generosity  ;  cold  calculations  to  kindly 
thoughts  and  worldliness  to  something  akin  to 
spirituality. 

Thank  the  Creator  for  the  blessed  influences  of  this 
thrice  blessed  season.  Thank  the  Giver  for  the  way 
in  which  they  level  earths  distinctions,  making  the 
rich  feel  that  the  poor  are  their  brethren  and  deserving 
of  some  remembrance  if  it  be  but  once  a  year.  Surely 
every  association  of  Christmas  has  a  meaning  for 
good.  And  now  it  is  drawing  near.  It  is  almost  at 
hand.  Let  us  hail  it  as  the  most  joyous  festival  ever 
known  to  man,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  its  highest, 
truest,  holiest  meaning. 
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OUR  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS. 


IN  presenting  our  readers  each  month  with  a  series 
of  original  architectural  designs,  with  specifica- 
tions, we  are  giving  them  something  not  found  in  any- 
other  periodical  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  building 
trade.  These  designs  are  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care  by  an  architect  of  repute,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  our  readers  carefully  preserve  each  number.  You 
may  not  intend  building  a  house  for  yourself  at  the 
present,  but  should  you  do  so  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  }'ou  will  not  only  find  these  plans  a  valuable 
aid,  but  also  that  they  will  effect  you  a  considerable 
saving  in  monej-. 


KIND  WORDS. 


SINCE  the  November  number  of  Our  Homes 
was  issued  we  have  received  many  letters  com- 
plimenting us  upon  its  creditable  appearance,  well- 
.selected  matter  and  general  tone.  For  these  kind 
expressions  we  feel  deeply  grateful.  We  feel  con- 
scious that  our  first  number  was  not  all  we  had  hoped 
it  would  be,  but  these  defects  can — and  will — be  over- 
come. We  are  confident  our  readers  will  notice  a 
distinct  improvement  in  this  number,  and  we  hope 
with  each  succeeding  number  that  this  improvement 
will  be  more  and  more  noticeable.  OUR  HOMES  has 
come  to  stay  ;  there  is  an  ample  field  for  a  periodical 
of  its  class  in  Canada,  and  having  pre-empted  that 
field,  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  valuable  to  those  who 
aid  us  with  their  encouragement  and  support. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  ORNAMENTATION. 

THE  custom  of  having  illuminated  trees  at  Christmas, 
their  branches  laden  with  pretty  little  trifles  as 
mementoes  to  be  presented  to  the  guests  of  the  party,  and 
to  be  cherished  by  them  as  a  remembrance  until  another 
year  comes  arouud,  is  derived  from  Germany.  A  young 
Or  is  generally  selected  for  the  tree,  and  this  is  firmly 
fastened  in  a  box  or  tub  filled  with  sand  or  heavy  weights, 
and  then  concealed  with  mosses  and  evergreens.  Nothing 
is  more  disastrous  then  to  have  the  tree  sway  from  side  to 
side  or  tip  over,  and  great  care  must  be  shown  in  fastening 
it  securely.  Now  that  the  tree  is  selectf  d  of  closely  grow- 
ing branches,  the  tapers  must  be  fastened  on  ;  as  there  is  a 
little  mirror  fastened  beliind  each  candle  (the  new  ones) 
they  give  great  brilliancy  to  the  general  effect.  Upon  the 
topmost  branch  tie  the  "dove  of  peace,"  with  its  wings 
outR]>read  ;  or  an  angel  with  glittering  wings  ;  or  a  "  Christ- 
child,"  witli  arms  ready  to  blfss  and  enfold  us  all.  Glass 


balls,  trumpets,  pop-corn  baskets  and  garlands,  tiny  Chinese 
lanterns,  small  doll.s,  candy  eggs,  horns  of  plenty,  balls 
covered  with  gilt  pa[)er  and  tin  foil,  tiny  mirrors — if  you 
have  none  take  a  broken  piece  to  the  glazier  and  have  him 
cut  it  into  oblong  pieces,  paste  colored  paper  on  the  backs, 
bind  the  edges  and  hang  up  behind  each  candle  with  a  hoop 
of  rib'ion.  Small  bags  of  net  made  in  the  shape  of  anchors, 
hearts,  boots  and  crosses,  horseshoes,  stockings  and  mittens, 
are  pretty  for  candies.  Rosy-cheeked  apples  and  oranges 
can  be  suspended  by  passing  a  tine  wire  around  them,  and 
their  bright  color  enlivening  the  green  is  exceedingly  effect- 
ive. Gilded  stars,  scarlet  and  blue  stars  can  be  cut  from 
paper  and  interspersed  with  small  flag.s,  shields  and  other 
devices.  Crochet  purses,  })on-bons,  piesrved  fruit  and  alum 
baskets  help  to  make  a  beautiful  and  dazzling  effect  when 
the  tree  is  lit  up. 

There  is  nothing  that^  so  brightens  a  Christmas  tree  as 
gilt  paper  chains.  Cut  gilt  pajier  in  strips  about  four  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  glue  the  ends  together,  slip  the 
next  strip  in  the  ring  thus  formed  and  glue  the  ends  to- 
gether, and  so  on  until  your  chain  is  four  or  five  feet  long. 
Cut  an  anchor,  star  and  other  designs  of  thin  cardboard, 
cover  on  both  sides  with  gilt  paper  and  suspend  from  the 
chain,  then  loop  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  tree 

Birds-nests  are  also  pretty  ornaments.  Take  the  halves 
of  unboiled  egg  shells,  dip  them  in  white  of  egg,  make  a 
hollow  of  moss  in  your  hand  an  put  the  shell  in  it ;  be  sure 
the  moi'S  is  thick  enoug  to  cover  the  shell  ;  line  it  on  the 
inside  with  feathers,  and  when  dry  put  some  candy  eggs  in 
them. 

To  gild  walnuts  to  hang  in  the  tree,  hammer  a  rather 
long  tack  or  nail  into  the  end  of  the  walnut  to  hold  it  by, 
and  afterwards  to  suspend  it.  Wash  the  nut  all  over  with 
white  of  egg,  laid  on  with  a  feather.  Then^oll  it  in  leaf 
gold  till  it  is  well  covered  ;  mind  and  do  not  breathe  over 
the  gold  leaf  or  it  will  fly  away.  When  the  nut  is  dry, 
suspend  it  by  a  narrow  piece  of  ribbon. 

The  covers  of  old  writing  books  can  be  folded  so  as  to 
form  a  cornucopia  or  horn  of  closely  pasted  together,  then 
covered  with  some  bright  silk  or  chintz  and  finished  with  a 
box-plainting  at  the  top  and  strings  of  crocheted  cord. 

The  large  fir  cones  may  be  transformed  into  novel  match- 
stands  for  having  on  the  trees.  The  pedastal  should  be 
formed  of  rustic  twigs  and  then  bound  together  in  the 
middle  by  fine  wire,  so  as  to  form  a  double  tripod.  The 
cone  must  be  glued  in  the  upper  and  then  both  that  and  the 
pedastal  neatly  touched  by  Chinese  white  and  vermillion. 
It  should  be  varnished  and  when  dry,  and  the  cone  filled 
with  wax  matches,  has  a  resemblance  to  a  porcupine. 

Pop-coin  strung  on  cord  and  made  into  festoons  on  the 
tree  is  also  pretty  ;  crystallized  moss  hanging  from  the 
branches,  acorns,  sweet  gum  balls  and  cotton  balls  are  all 
very  effective  among  the  green. 

Tlie  fashion  is  a  good  one,  of  putting  all  the  bulky  and 
heavy  presonls  in  baskets  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  instead  of 
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loading  down  the  tree  with  theii  weight  and  making  the 
branches  unsightly. 

For  a  Sabath  school  festival  a  Christmas  house  is  pretty 
iu  place  of  the  old  time  Chi-istraas  tree  The  house  should 
be  made  of  evergreens  and  white  wadding  or  cotton  batting, 
and  the  chimney  of  straw  board  painted  to  imitate  brick, 
brick.  Tsvo  pages  dressed  in  fancy  costume  (or  not,  as  you 
choese),  knock  at  the  door,  when  a  veritable  Santa  Claus 
with  long  silvery  hair  and  beard,  robed  in  fur,  appears  with 
his  huge  basket  of  gifts. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  unique  ways  of  presenting 
gifts  to  older  people,  when  there  is  no  tree,  is  to  take  the 
packages  and  roll  it  up  in  a  paper  and  mark  it  with  the 
recipients  name  ;  do  this  up  in  another  wrapping  and  write 
the  name  of  one  of  the  party  on  it  ;  proceed  in  this  way 
until  you  have  rolled  it  up  in  several  wrappings.  Then  the 
distributor  will  read  off  the  first  name  ;  the  package  will 
be  handed  him  or  her.  to  be  passed  on  to  the  next  name  on 
the  wrapper,  and  as  each  one  hopes  that  is  the  last  name 
and  he  is  the  happy  possessor,  the  exclamations  of  disap- 
pointment or  delight  are  veiy  amusing  and  exceedingly 
mistifying. 

GAMES. 


Italian  Blind  Man's  Buff. — Several  persons,  male  and 
female,  join  hands  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  and  one  person, 
who  is  blind-folded,  is  placed  in  the  centre,  with  a  small 
stick  in  his  or  her  hand.  The  players  dance  around  the 
hood- winked  person,  who  tries  to  touch  one  of  them  with 
the  wand,  and  if  he  succeeds,  the  ring  of  people  stops.  The 
player  then  grunts  like  a  pig,  crows,  or  imitates  some  ani- 
mal, and  the  person  touched  must  endeavor  to  imitate  the 
noise  as  closely  as  possible,  without  discovering  him  or  lier- 
self.  If  the  party  touched  is  discovered,  then  the  hood- 
winked player  transfers  the  bandage  and  the  stick  to  that 
player  and  takes  the  vacant  place  in  the  ring  of  persons, 
who  once  more  resume  their  dance  until  another  player  is 
touched. 

Shadow  Buff.-  -Place  a  tall  frame,  covered  with  white 
cloth,  a  little  way  from  the  wall.  Let  one  of  the  company 
be  seated  back  of  the  frame.  Then  place  a  lamp  where  the 
light  will  fall  on  the  frame,  and  the  rest  of  the  players  pass 
between  the  light  and  frame  so  their  shadow  will  be 
thrown  directly  in  front  of  the  one  behind  the  frame.  Let 
them  disguise  in  any  way  they  can,  and  the  one  back  of 
the  frame  must  keep  his  seat  until  they  succeed  in  naming 
someone  of  the  passing  shadows  by  their  true  name.  Then 
the  one  named  takes  the  seat. 


Friendship  should  be  a  compact  for  mutual  frankness.  If 
it  is  less  than  this,  it  is  nothing. 

Every  evil  to  which  we  do  not  succumb  is  a  benefactor. 
As  the  Sandwich  Islander  believes  that  the  strength  and 
valour  of  the  enemy  he  kills  pas.ses  into  himself,  so  we  gain 
the  strength  of  the  temptation  we  resist, 


IN  AN  APPLE-CELLAR. 


Red,  and  rusbCt,  and  yellow, 

Lying  here  in  a  heap — 
Pippins,  rounded  and  mellow  ; 

Greenings  for  winter  keep  ; 
Seek-no-furthers,  whose  blushing 

The  soul  of  a  saint  would  try, 
Till  his  face  showed  the  crimson  flushing 

The  cheek  of  a  Northern  .Spy. 

Hid  from  the  winter  weather. 

Safe  from  the  wind  and  sleet, 
Here,  in  a  pile  togethei, 

Russet  and  piping  meet  ; 
And  in  this  dim  and  dusty 

Old  cellar  they  fondly  hold 
A  breath,  like  the  grapes  made  musty 

By  the  summer's  radiant  gold. 

Each  seems  to  hold  a  vagrant 

Sunbeam,  lost  from  the  sky, 
When  lily-blooms  were  fragrant 

Wells  for  the  butterfly  ; 
And  when  the  snow  is  flying. 

What  feast  in  the  hoarded  store 
Of  crimson  and  yellow,  lying 

Heaped  high  an  the  sandy  floor. 

Fruitage  of  bright  spring  splendor. 

Of  leaf  and  bloom-time, 
That  no  tropic  land  can  mend,  or 

Take  from  this  frosty  clime — 
Fruit  for  the  heart-stone  meeting, 

Whose  favor  naught  can  destroy, 
How  you  make  my  heart's  swift  beating 

Throb  with  the  pulse  of  a  boy  ! 

Apples  scarlet  and  golden. 

Apples  juicy  and  tart. 
Bringing  again  the  olden 

Joy  to  the  weary  heart. 
You  send  the  swift  thoughts  sweeping, 

Through  wreckage  of  time  and  tears. 
To  that  hidden  chamber,  keeping 

The  gladness  of  youtn's  bright  years. 


SENSIBLE  CHRISTMAS  HINTS. 


Buy  no  more  than  you  can  afford. 
Give  no  gift  where  you  do  not  delight  to. 
Shop  no  more  than  you  have  the  strength  for. 
Entertain  only  within  your  means. 

Keep  your  Christmas  nerve,  and  muscle,  and  heart,  and 
hope,  and  cheer,  first  for  your  own  home,  your  own  fireside, 
your  dearest,  your  closest,  your  sweetest — and  then  for  the 
homeless,  the  tireless,  the  unloved,  the  "  undearest,"  and 
be  true,  true,  true,  to  the  last  Christmas  card  that  goes  to 
your  post-oftice,  or  the  last  "  Merry  Christmas"  that  crosses 
your  lips  ! 

We  are  a  generous  people,  and  a  happy  people,  and  a 
Christian  people,  and  we  must  keep  our  festival  with  sin- 
cerity, honor,  intelligence  and  good  sense,  if  we  would  keep 
it  alive  and  "  in  His  name." — Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
in  Christmas  Ladies'  Ho)iie  Journal. 


A  DESIGN  FOR  A  $1,500  FRAME  COTTAGE. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Prepared  for  Designs  on  Opposite  and  Following  Pages. 


Mason  s  Specifications. 

Excavate  the  ground  for  the  basement  or  cellar, 
according  to  the  area  of  the  plans,  and  to  the  depth 
requisite.  Remove  all  soil  and  rubbish  that  accumu- 
lates from  time  to  time  about  the  building. 

Build  the  cellar  walls  with  good,  sound,  hard  brick, 
well  bedded  and  bonded  in  good  brick  mortar.  Plaster 
the  outside  of  wall  up  to  ground  line  with  Portland 
cement  and  sand,  mixed  in  proportion  of  one  part 
cement  to  three  of  sand.  Brick  to  be  weather  point 
brick  outside  and  flush  paneled  inside. 

Build  all  chimneys  as  per  plan,  and  in  no  case  allow 
less  than  six  inches  of  brick  work  between  timbers 
or  wood,  and  the  smoke  flues. 

Smooth  plaster  all  flues  as  built,  and  build  in  stove- 
pipe rings  where  directed.  All  openings  for  fire 
places  to  be  arched. 

All  basement  window  sills  to  be  of  good  limestone, 
cut  to  fit  the  openings. 

All  lath,  for  inside  partitions,  to  be  good,  No,  i  pine 
lath,  nailed  in  breaks  not  exceeding  fourteen  inches. 
Do  all  plastering  with  one  coat  of  haired  and  tem- 
pered mortar,  well  straightened  and  hand  floated, 
finish  with  sand-finish,  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris. 

Carpenter  s  Specifications. 

Ground  and  Chamber  floor  joists  to  be  2  x  lO,  ceil- 
ing joists  and  rafters  2  x  6,  all  at  i6  in.  centres,  and 
the  floor  joists  bridged  with  i)^  x  2  pine.  Trim  joists  for 
stairs,  doubling  joists  for  trimmers.  Provide  lintels 
6  inches  thick  and  of  suitable  width  where  required. 
Studding  for  outside  walls  and  partitions  to  be  2  x  4 
at  16  in.  centres  and  doubled  at  sides  of  windows  and 
doors.    Block  all  angles  solid. 

Kitchen  floor  to  be  1x3  maple,  all  other  floors 
I  X  4!/^  in.  pine,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  blind  nailed 
to  joist. 

Sheath  the  frame  outside  and  the  roof  rafters  with 
I  X  10  in.  matched  sheathing  well  nailed,  cover  frame 
over  sheathing  with  heavy  building  paper.  Put  on 
cut  shingles  and  siding,  corner  boards,  casings,  bands, 
etc.,  where  shown. 

Sheath  the  frame  inside  with  combined  lathing  and 
sheathing,  well  nailed  to  studding. 

The  roofs  to  be  shingled  with  pine  or  cedar  shingles 
laid  43^  inches  to  the  weather,  and  having  the  joints 
properly  broken,  make  water-tight  in  valleys,  around 
chimneys,  etc.,  with  galvanized  iron.    Build  verandah. 


steps,  cornice,  etc.,  as  per  elevation,  with  good 
seasoned  pine.  Verandah  floors  to  be  set  with  white 
lead.  Put  on  3-inch  galvanized  iron  downspouts  and 
4-iuch  moulded  gutters  where  necessary  to  carry  off 
water  from  roof. 

The  Stairs,  from  ground  to  chamber  floor,  are  to  be 
built,  having  6x6  turned  and  moulded  newel, 
I  ^  X  I  ^  moulded  ballusters,  and  3x4  handrail  of 
birch,  and  I  ^  in.  treads,  and  y%  in.  risers  of  pine,  etc., 
supported  on  3  in.  carriage  pieces.  Cellar  stairs  to  be 
built  of  2  in.  dressed  pine.  Inside  doors  to  be  1^  in. 
thick  and  ogee  moulded,  the  sash  to  be  ly^,  in.  hung 
with  hemp  sash  cord  and  cast  iron  weights  in  box 
window  frames,  the  casings  to  be  i  x  5,  with  corner  and 
base  blocks,  and  the  base  to  be  i  x  8,  all  of  well  season- 
ed pine. 

The  kitchen  and  bath-room  to  be  wainscoted  3  ft- 
high,  with  I  X3  pine,  the  proper  shelves  to  be  put  up 
in  pantrys  and  closets,  all  necessary  wood-work 
around  plumbing  to  be  done  in  the  best  manner. 

All  hardware  to  be  of  the  best  kinds,  suitable  for 
their  respective  places,  as  the  owner  may  select,  and 
must  be  fixed  to  doors,  sashes,  blinds,  etc.,  in  a  work- 
manlike manner. 

Painters'  Specifications. 

All  materials  to  be  the  best  of  their  respective 
kinds,  coat  all  knots,  etc.  with  shellac.  The  interior 
and  exterior  wood-work  with  the  e.xception  of 
shingle  work  is  to  be  painted  with  three  coats  of  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil  shaded  to  suit  owner,  the  shingle 
work  to  be  stained  three  coats  with  Cabot's  shingle 
stains. 

Glaze  all  sash  with  diamond  star  glass  and  the 
panel  in  front  door  with  colored  glass,  all  to  be  well 
bedded,  back  puttied  and  fastened  with  glaziers  brads. 

Plumber  s  Specifications. 

The  contractor  to  provide  all  sinks,  wash  basins 
water  closets,  baths,  soil  pipe,  etc.,  shown  on  the  plans 
with,  their  proper  fittings  all  extra  heavy. 

All  supply  pipes  to  be  of  lead,  extra  heavy  and 
inch  in  diameter. 

Waste  pipes  from  sink  must  be  2  inches,  from  bath 
tub  and  wash  bowls,-  i  ^  inches  all  of  lead. 

All  traps  to  be  ventilated,  soil  pipe  to  be  4  inches 
diameter,  tar  coated  inside  and  out,  and  extend  up 
and  out  through  roof 

Sinks  to  be  of  iron  of  the  proper  sizes.  Bath  tub 
to  be  lined  with  tin-planished  20  oz.  copper. 

Wash  bowls  to  be  14  inches  in  diameter,  with 
marble  tops  and  sides. 

Water  closet  to  be  best  make,  supplied  from  tank 
through  I  inch  7  lbs,  lead  pipe,  connected  with  soil 
pipe  through  4  inch  waste.  All  fixtures  except  closet 
to  be  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
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A  FRAME  COTTAGE  COSTING  $1,CXX). 

The  above  is  a  design  for  a  Frame  Cottage,  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  many  workmen  building 
homes  for  themselves  in  a  village  or  suburban  town.  While  not  of  large  dimensions,  it  contains,  in  an 
economical  way,  many  features  that  tend  to  make  it  a  neat  and  comfortable  dwelling.  The  specifications, 
describing  the  construction  of  same,  arc  given  on  the  previous  page. 
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HINTS  TO  HOME  BUILDERS. 


A  lump  of  soda  laid  upon  the  drain-pipe  down  which 
waste  water  passes  will  prevent  the  n'ogging  of  the  pipe 
with  grease,  especially  if  the  pipe  is  flooded  every  week 
with  boiling  water. 

The  method  of  laying  a  thickness  of  building  paper  be- 
tween floors  is  not  to  be  desired,  especially  if  the  floor  is 
to  be  scrubbed  often.  Water  sinking  tlirough  cracks  soon 
molds  and  rots  the  paper. 


It  has  long  been  an  undisputed  theory  that  charring  the 
surface  of  timbers  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  ground  will 
|)revent  decay.  It  is  now  asserted,  however,  that  this  is  a 
mistake. 

Waterproof  cement,  to  be  used  in  constructing  aquaria  : 
Take  twenty-five  parts  gutta-percha  in  shreds,  and  melt  it 
carefully  ;  add  seventj'-tive  parts  ground  pumice-stone,  and 
then  mix  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  parts  Burgundy  pitch, 
and  melt  well  together. 

To  build  a  chimney  that  will  draw  forever  and  not  fill  up 
with  soot,  you  must  build  it  large  enough,  sixteen  inches 
square  ;  use  good  brick,  and  clay  instead  of  lime  up  to  the 
comb ;  plaster  it  inside  with  clay  mixed  with  salt ;  for 
chimney  tops  use  the  very  best  of  brick,  wet  them  and  lay 
them  in  cement  mortar.  The  chimney  should  not  be  built 
tight  to  beams  and  rafters  ;  there  is  where  the  cracks  in 
your  chimneys  come,  and  where  most  of  the  fires  originate, 
as  the  chimney  sometimes  get  red  hot.  A  chimeuj  bnilt 
from  cellar  up  is  better  and  less  dangerous  than  one  hung 
on  the  wall.  Don't  get  your  stovepipe  hole  too  clo.se  to  the 
ceiling — eighteen  inches  from  it. 

Kooms  with  low  ceilings,  or  with  ceilings  even  with  the 
window-top,  says  the  Popular  Science  Montldi/,  are  more 
readily  and  completely  ventilated  than  those  with  high 
ceilings.  The  leakage  of  air  which  is  always  going  on 
keeps  all  parts  of  the  air  in  motion  in  such  rooms  ;  whereas, 
if  the  ceiling  is  higher  only  the  lower  part  of  the  air  is 
moved  and  an  inverted  lake  of  foul  and  hot  air  is  left  float- 
ing in  the  space  above  the  window-tops.  To  have  the  cur- 
rents of  fresh  air  circulating  only  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
room,  while  the  upper  portion  of  tlie  uir  is  left  unaflfecled, 
is  really  the  worst  way  of  ventilating,  for  the  stagnant 
atmospheric  lake  under  the  ceiling — although  motionless, 
keeps  actively  at  work  under  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases, 
fouling  the  fresh  currents  circulating  beneath  it  With 
low  ceiling  and  high  windows  no  such  accumulation  of  air 
is  possible,  for  the  whole  height  of  the  room  is  swept  by 
tlie  current  as  the  dust  of  the  floor  is  swept  with  a  broom. 
Low  ceilings  have  also  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  room 
to  be  iieated  with  less  heat  and  cost  of  fuel. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Glue  mixed  witli  skim  milk  will  resist  water  after  drying. 

Quinine  tooth-powders  are  usually  made  thus  :  Prepared 
chalk,  one  ounce  ;  sulphate  quinine,  two  drachms  ;  rose 
pink,  to  color,  two  drachms. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  made  from  gypsum,  hydrate  calcium 
sulphate,  a  natural  mineral.  The  mineral  is  ground  and 
heated  until  part  of  the  water  is  expelled. 

Most  men  indulge  in  a  cold  bath  every  morning,  knowing 
what  a  refreshing,  stimulating  action  the  cold  water  has. 
Women,  on  the  other  hand,  often  use  their  baths  much  too 
hot  and  stay  in  them  far  too  long,  and  the  eflect  is  of 
necessity  enervating.  A  bath  "  with  the  chill  off  '  can  be 
used  by  anybody,  and  the  best  way  to  get  used  to  it  is  to 
decrease  the  temperature  of  the  bath-water  daily. 

Tourists  in  Switzerland  or  other  Alpine  countries  may 
be  glad  to  know  that  blackening  the  nose  and  cheeks  under 
the  eyes  is  a  simple  preventative  of  snow-blindness  or  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  glare  from  illuminated  snow  upon 
eyes  unaccustomed  to  it.  Mr.  La  Touche,  of  the  Indian 
Geological  Survey,  tried  the  plan  in  crossing  the  glaciers  of 
Zanskar,  and  found  it  effective.  Ordinary  charcoal  was 
the  blackening  medium  he  employed.  Coloured  glasses  are 
troublesome,  especially  on  rough  ground. 

New  Alloy  of  Aluminum. — Messrs.  Cowles  Brothers 
have  recently  invented  a  new  alloy  of  aluminium,  which 
they  name  silver  bronze,  and  which  they  propose  to  sub- 
stitute for  German  silver  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which 
that  alloy  is  now  used.  The  new  alloy  is  said  to  consist  of 
manganese  eighteen  parts,  aluminium  1-2  part,  silicion  five 
parts,  zinc  thirteen  parts,  and  copper  67-7  parts.  It  has  a 
tensile  strength  of  fifty-seven  thousand  pounds  per  square 
inch  in  the  case  of  small  bars,  and  elongates  twenty  per 
cent,  before  breaking.  Its  electrical  conductivity  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  German  silver. 

Arsenic  as  an  Insecticide. — As  attempts  have  been 
made  this  year  to  introduce  arsenic,  in  the  form  of  Paris 
green  or  London  purple,  as  an  insecticide  in  our  orchards 
and  gardens,  a  warning  given  by  a  Maryland  farmer  is 
seasonable.  He  says  that  it  is  becoming  almost  impossible 
in  america  to  obtain  potatoes  entirely  free  from  bitterness, 
due.  it  is  supposed,  to  the  profvse  use  of  Paris  green  for  the 
destruction  of  Colerado  beetle,  and  that  physicians  trace 
certain  forms  of  disease  to  the  consumption  of  jtotatoes  so 
treated.  Many  farmers,  the  writer  says  use  five  or  even 
ten  times  as  much  of  the  poison  as  is  necessary,  while  some 
are  so  reckless  as  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  hearts  of  cabbages, 
a  practice  which  in  one  instance  resulted  in  the  fatal  poison- 
ing of  five  persons.  The  use  of  arsenic  for  sprajing  fruit 
trees  is  less  dangerous,  but  is  not  without  risk  to  those  who 
use  it,  while  there  is  a  further  danger  when  vegetables  are 
grown  under  the  trees.  As  v\'e  have  several  safe  insectides 
in  tommon  use,  there  is  no  need  to  introduce  a  lank  poison. 
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THE  USES  OF  BRIC-A-BRAC. 


HAT  would  our  forefathers  say — 
those  austere  men  of  the  so-called 
"  good  old  times  " — who,  for  the 
slightest  eccentricities,  burned  men 
and  women  at  the  stake,  and  ab- 
jured the  slightest  vanities  as  sins, 
on  entering  the  modern  parlor,  the  home  of  refine- 
ment and  wealth,  with  its  rich  hangings,  luxuriant 
upholster)-,  oftimes. rich  and  rare  bric-a-brac  and  all 
the  profuse  appointments  and  appertainings  of  a 
present  home. 

In  the  pious  ordering  of  the  Puritanical  household, 
art  had  no  place,  for  the  grim  eye  and  heart  had  no 
sympathy  with  such  vanities  ;  but  in  these  modern 
and  enlightened  times,  true  art  is  regarded  as  akin  to 
religion,  and  enters  with  its  refining  influence  into  the 
lives  of  its  disciples,  through  the  medium  of  their 
surroundings. 

"  .See  !  every  house  and  room  is  bright 
With  glimmerings  of  reflected  light 
From  plates  that  on  the  dresser  shine  ; 
Flagons  to  foam  with  Flemish  beer, 
Or  sparkle  with  the  Rhenish  wine, 
.\nd  pilgrim-flasks  with  fleur-de-lis, 
And  ships  upon  a  rolling  sea 
And  tankard,  pewter-topped  and  queer, 
With  grotesque  mask  and  muskateer. 
Each  hospitable  chimney  smiles 
A  welcome  from  its  painted  tiles  ; 
The  parlor  walls,  and  over  doors. 
The  stairways  and  the  corridors, 

Are  beautiful  with  fadeless  flowers 
That  never  drop  in  wind  or  storm. 
And  never  wither  on  their  stalk." 

The  decoration  of  the  wall  surfaces  and  ceilings, 
the  upholstering,  draper)-  ma)-  be  as  beautiful  and 
rare  as  combined  taste  and  skillful  workmanship  can 
make  them  ;  but  with  these  alone,  however  sumptu- 
ous, the  most  elegant  and  ornate  room  will  lack 


something  of  the  true  home  comforts  without  the 
many  little  knick-knacks,  pictures  and  ornamental 
odds  and  ends,  to  take  off  the  sharp  edges  and  stiff 
formalities  of  etiquette.  It  is  the  brie  a-brac  showing 
the  taste  and  accomplishments  of  the  inmates  that 
gives  even  to  the  simplest  furnished  apartments  the 
air  of  refinement  and  "homeliness"  that  so  charms 
the  e)'e  and  senses,  impressing  the  visitor  with  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  and  fitness  ;  the  little  finishing 
touches  here  and  there  upon  mantle  and  table,  the 
indications  of  a  hand— presumably  a  woman's — in 
fullest  sympathy  with  the  dainty  bits  amid  which  it 
flutters  with  delicate  touch,  imparting  to  beauty  new 
and  added  beauties  ;  these  are  what  give  the  charm 
and  refinement  to  our  proasic  every-day  life,  by  ap- 
proaching to  our  finer  senses  through  the  medium  of 
their  delicate  beauty  and  elegance. 

In  its  broadest  sense  the  word  bric-a-brac  means 
all  the  many  odds  and  ends  that  go  to  fill  in  and 
beautify  the  more  solid  and  necessary  furnishings  of 

the  home  ;  bits  of 
armor,  old  and  new  ; 
vases,  embroidery, 
fans,  artistic  pottery 
and  faience  of  all 
kinds  and  descrip- 
tions ;  also  the  many 
little  nondescript  arti- 
cles, bonne  et  belle,  or 
otherwise,  for  which 
there  is  "  no  name  or 
country."  In  the  placing  of  these  to  coincide  with 
and  to  be  assimulated  by  the  general  surroundings,  is 
where  the  real  art  lies.  The  delicate  and  refined  vase 
of  Lambeth  ware  would  loose  half  its  beauty  if  placed 
beside  the  coarser,  although  as  fully  artistic  in  a  more 
robust  style,  Chelsea  jug ;  so  would  the  delicate 
wrought  statuette  of  silver  sink  into  nothingness  be- 
side the  gaudy  India  idol,  although  each  in  in  its 
proper  place  may  be  effective. 

Each  appartment  has  or  should  ha\  e  its  character- 
istic bric-a-brac,  as  much  so  indeed  as  its  necessary 
furnishings,  for  what  would  be  good  taste  in  a  hall- 
way would  decidedly  lack  conformity  with  the  more 
dainty  appointments  of  parlor  or  drawing-room. 

In  a  house  of  modest  pretensions  the  hallway 
should  not  be  overloaded  with  these  accessories,  a 
few  pieces  of  good  armor,  not  necessarily  genuine,  as 
good  imitations  arc  made  in  metalized  plaster  if 
there  be  a  square  minor  on  one  wall,  with  a  small 
table  under,  place  on  table  one  or  two  vases'of  the 
more  robust  style  of  decoration  like  'the  L 
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with  its  broadly  painted  flowers  ;  the  Volkmar,  decor- 
ated in  the  same  intrepid  spirit,  or  the  Chelsea  vases, 
with  their  droughty  dragons  and  flowers  in  high  re- 
lief ;  over  the  mirror  a  strongly  decorated  plaque  of 
some  kind  would  not  be  out  of  place,  and  crossed 
below,  passing  under  the  corners  of  the  mirror  a  pair 
of  boldly  painted  India  fans,  with  handles  three  feet 
or  more  in  length  ;  a  few  heavily  framed  pictures 
placed  to  show  to  best  advantage,  a  flour  vase  or  two, 
or  perchance  some  porcelain  stools  of  quaint  Japanese 
work  will  give  character  and  dignity  ;  and  for  an 
umbrella  and  cane  receiver,  what  is  better  than  a  sec- 
tion of  drain-pipe,  broadly  painted  in  imitation  of  the 
bold  styles  already  spoken  of 

I  am  speaking  now  of  a  small  hall,  but  one  larger 
and  more  imposing  should  be  carried  out  in  the  same 
spirit,  everything  to  suggest  boldness  and  dignity, 
impressing  one  on  entering  with  a  sense  of  fitness 
and  completion.  In  the  library  this  same  spirit  of 
decoration  should  be  carried  out  in  the  details  of 
decoration,  allowing  here  and  there  something  of 
daintiness  to  creep  in,  a  forerunner,  perhaps,  of  the 
more  dainty  details  of  the  parlor  or  sitting-room  be- 
yond. In  the  last  named  rooms  all  that  is  artistic  in 
our  natures  may  be  brought  into  play;  prettiness  and 
daintiness  may  have  full  swing  here,  but  good  taste 
always  kept  to  the  front  ;  the  cabinets,  side-tables, 
mantles  and  over-doors,  each  may  shine  with  their 
rare  treasures  ;  pretty  keepsakes  and  many  dainty, 
airy  nothings  the  artistic  femine  heart  so  delights  in 
may  be  artistically  grouped  here  and  there,  and  dis- 
posed of  about  the  apartments  to  give  the  best  effect. 


DECORATIVE  NOTES. 


The  decoration  of  chairs  and  other  furniture  with 
ribbon  bows  reached  its  height  when  a  milking  stool 
had  each  leg  tied  with  a  bow  ;  the  posts  of  the  bed 
were  decorated  with  gorgeous  ribbons,  and  the  necks 
of  vases  were  tied  up  as  if  suffering  from  sore 
throats. 


Good  taste  here  stepped  in  and  ordered  a  halt,  un- 
til now  it  is  seldom  one  sees  in  a  well  furnished  house 
ribbons  anywhere,  except  to  tie  a  cushion  to  the  chair 
and  light  curtains  back  from  the  windows. 


Sachet  bags  and  drapery  scarfs  take  the  place  of 
the  old  time  bow.  Perfume  sachets  for  chairs  are 
made  twenty-four  inches  long,  and  ina\-  be  of  plain 
China  silk,  or  some  of  the  prett)-  figure^!  silks  filled 
lightly  with  cotton  batting,  and  the  scent  you  prefer. 


Tie  in  the  centre  w  ith  a  Xo.  6  ribbon  to  match  the 
silk.  This  is  hung  over  one  side  of  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

Long  sachets  for  the  door  knob  are  made  one  yard 
and  a  half  long,  and  six  inches  wide. 

Dainty  drapery  scarfs  for  vases  or  statuettes,  are 
made  of  blue  silk  bolt  sheeting.  A  very  lovely  one 
was  of  pink  sheeting,  on  which  was  painted  a  spray 
of  apple  blossons,  with  some  of  the  leaves  to  the 
blossoms  floating  away.  This  design,  after  being 
painted,  was  couched  in  white  silk, the  leaves  in  green, 
and  finished  with  a  irregular  silk  tassel  fringe,  tied  in 
and  netted  at  each  end. 


An  eff'ective  easel  scarf  is  made  of  dark  ruby-red 
China  silk,  outlined  in  gold  thread  with  a  silk  fringe, 
five  inches  deep,  tied  in  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end 
of  the  silk  hem-stitched,  Such  a  scarf  will  cost 
about  $2.00. 

Table  linen  is  becoming  more  and  more  gorgeous. 
A  very  handsome  tray  cloth  has  a  conventional  de- 
sign worked  in  outline  with  light  old  pinks  and  pale 
greens.  The  edge  is  finished  with  a  hem-stitch.  This 
cloth,  with  silk,  is  $1.40. 

Epergne  cloths  arc  new,  and  are  made  as  gorgeous 
as  possible,  with  a  variety  of  stitches.  A  very  hand- 
some cloth,  and  one  that  will  lighten  a  table,  has  a 
design  of  oranges  with  blossoms  and  leaves.  The 
oranges  are  worked  in  solid  orange  colored  silk  the 
blossoms  in  white,  with  center  of  leaves  in  dark 
green,  and  the  whole  back  ground  darned  in  pale 
green  filo  floss.    Such  a  cloth  costs  $3.50. 


Finger  bowl  doj'leys  are  cut  si.x  inches  square  and 
worked  in  colored  silks.  The  cathedral  design  is 
verj'  pretty,  and  w  ith  this  the  do}-le\-  is  hem-stitched. 


A  pretty  and  odd  chair-back  ma)'  be  made  up  of 
squares  of  linen  and  satin.  This  maj-  seem  an  odd 
combination,  but  the  effect  is  excellent.  Where  the 
squares  are  joined,  co\  cr  the  seems  with  fancy  stitch- 
ing. The  satin  squares  ma\'  be  left  plain,  and  all  the 
work  be  put  on  the  linen.  Embroider}-  or  painting 
may  be  used. 

Articles  of  furniture  made  in  old  st\  lcs  are  some- 
times made  to  appear  old  by  washing  them  w  ilh  lime 
water,  and  then  applying  a  coat  of  oil. 
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FURNISHING  A  CITY  RESIDENCE 

H  E  city  residence  has  delightful 
possibilities  in  furnishing.  In  our 
limited  space  we  can  speak  only  of 
the  hall,  library  and  parlor,  and 
biiefly  of  the  dining  room. 

We  will  first  treat  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  hall,  and  it  is  desir 
able  that  the  colors  used  should 
harmonize  with  the  rooms  opening 
from  it.     A  paper  of  terra  cotta  ground,  with  an  interlacing 
pattern  in  lighter  terra  cotta  having  frieze  of  gold  upon  it, 
and,  if  possible,  a  ceiling  paper,  or  a  fresco,  will  be  effective. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  a  dark  polished  floor  with  one  large 
rug,  covering  to  within  a  yard  of  the  skirt  board,  or  one 
small  rug  at  the  front  door,  and  others  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  before  the  fire-place.    If  you  desiie  these  rugs 
may  be  of  Persian  or  Turkish  make  or  you  may  have  the 
large  one  of  Persian  and  the  other  two  of  black  goat  skin — 
the  Perinin  rug  5-6  by  3  7,  costing  from  $17  upwards,  and 
the  nicest  goat  skin  $4  50.    The  Turkish  rug  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end  as  well  as  the 
most  artistic.    The  goat  skin  rug  wears  well,   may  be 
cleaned  and  is  also  decorative.    Portieres  before  each  door 
may  serve  to  keep  away  draughts  in  winter     Some  hand- 
some Zizim  or  Egyptian  portieres  can  be  had  for  $25  and 
828  per  pair  and  lequire  no  lining.    These  curtains  are 
woven  in  stripes  of  dull  shades  embroidered  in  different 
shades  of  the  saa'e  color,  one  particularly  handsome  pair 
for  this  hall  having  two  stripes,  a  light  brown,  two  dull  red 
and  two  dull  blue.    These  curtains  are  fringed  and  can  be 
found  in  mobt  of  the  large  cities.    The  cheapest  portieres 
would  be  India  red  felting,  with  a  deep  frieze  of  the  same 
sliade  of  plush  or  velours.    These  would  cost  about  $6  ]>er 
pair.    The  hall  fire-place  should  be  finished  in  oak.  A 
pedestal  in  oak  with  a  fine  bu.st  or  statuette  might  be  ad- 
vantageously placed  between  the  dining  room  and  the  parlor 
door.    A  substantial  oak  hat-stand  with  table  near  the 
door,  and  two  chairs,  will  complete  the  hall.    Very  pretty 
hall  chairs  of  oak  with  light  carvings  may  be  bought  for 


$5.50.  The  stairs  should  be  polished  and,  if  possible, 
carpeted  through  the  centre.  On  the  landing  one  of  those 
light  divans  with  willow  seat,  costing  only  |6.00,  may  be 
placed. 

Entering  the  library  we  are  conscious  of  a  restful  inviting 
room,  "  in  which  to  read,  in  which  to  write. '  This  room 
should  have  a  southern  outlook,  and  should  be  papered  in 
olive  green — a  color  that  is  durable  and  will  admit  of  the 
sun  entering  freely.  In  most  cases  the  library  is  used  as  a 
living  room  and  should  not  present  as  dignified  treatment 
as  an  apart iLent  used  as  a  library  exclusively. 

The  floor  may  be  covered  to  within  a  yard  of  the  skirt 
board.  Brussels  carpets  are  made  now  in  Turkish  designs. 
A  rug  of  this  Brussels  with  a  border  may  be  made  for  this 
room  and  will  cost  less  than  a  carpet  covering  the  whole 
floor.  The  portion  of  the  floor  that  is  uncarpeted  may  be 
polished  a  very  dark  red  ;  or,  if  the  floor  is  not  good  enough 
to  stain  and  polish,  it  may  be  painted.  If  possible,  have 
well-laid  floors,  as  they  may  be  polished,  and  in  summer 
carpets  may  be  packed  away  and  rugs  used  instead  through- 
out the  house  ;  carpets  will  be  saved  and  a  summer-like  ap- 
pearance given  the  rooms. 

A  luxurious  arrangement  would  be  a  couch  covered  with 
and  olive  green  sateen,  drawn  near  the  fire,  with  a  small, 
fire  screen  placed  between  it  and  the  fire  to  shield  the  face, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  coutch  a  small,  octagan 
table,  only  as  high  as  the  couch,  and  having  eight  legs,  to 
hold  a  handsome  lamp  of  brass  or  wrought  iron,  with  red 
shade,  and  the  books  or  papers  that  you  are  reading.  The 
table  is  very  safe  for  a  lamp,  aa  it  is  impossible  to  overturn 
it.  One  made  of  white  wood  cost  the  writer  only  two  dollars 
and  a  half,  and  has  been  much  admired.  A  willow  chair, 
or  rocker,  stained  olive,  with  red  cushions,  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire-place,  with  a  white  goatskin  on  rug 
before  the  fire,  will  finish  a  very  inviting  corner.  Narrow 
book-shelves  fitted  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place,  extending 
from  the  mantle  to  the  floor,  will  be  convenient  if  you  have 
many  books.  These  may  be  filled  with  the  lighter  works 
of  fiction  or  poetry.  Andirons  and  fender  of  brass  tiles  of 
different  shades  of  green,  solid-looking  clock  with  bronze 
trimmings,  and  a  very  few  pieces  of  bric-a-brac  on  the 
shelf,  will  complete  the  mantel. 

One  of  the  corners  may  have  a  low-corner  bookcase  fitted 
in,  and  another  low  case  beneath  the  smaller  window  on 
the  side.  On  the  top  of  these  cases  place  any  bust  of 
eminent  men  you  may  have,  with  two  or  three  small 
pictures  on  easels.  A  lady's  antique  desk  in  cherry  or 
mahogany,  with  a  pretty  chair  before  it,  may  be  placed  in 
the  bay  window.  A  substantial  library  table  is  necessary 
and  should  be  placed,  not  in  the  centie  of  the  room,  but 
near  the  front  windows  and  book-case,  with  writing 
materials  and  late  magazines. 
^A  gentleman's  reading-chair,  uphoalstered  to  match  the 
couch,  two  or  three  plain  chairs,  a  small  tab'e  in  front 
window,  with  handsome  plant  or  jardinere  of  flowers,  may 
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well  be  added.  A  fretwork  of  Japanese  cedar  wood  may 
be  inserted  before  the  window  transoms,  with  two  thin,  silk 
curtains  of  light  olive  or  muslin,  with  large  red  balls,  and 
trimmed  with  the  short  tassel  braid  to  match.  These 
cnrtaiiis  hang  from  ihe  bottom  of  the  fretwork  to  the 
bottom  of  window  woodwork,  looped  back  about  half  way 
down  with  .silk  cord  and  tassels.  The  fretwork  costs 
seventy-five  cents  and  upward  per  square  foot,  and  may  be 
left  natural  color  of  the  wood,  or  stained  to  match  the 
woodwork  of  the  room.  At  the  bay  window,  long,  heavy 
draperies  may  be  u.sed  in  connection  with  the  others  if 
desired. 

Pictures,  mantel-scarf  of  yellow  silk,  draped  gracefully 
and  embroidered  with  crescents  over-lapping  each  other,  in 
white  and  steel  blue,  a  pillow  covered  with  a  dark,  flowered 
crettone,  or  anything  that  is  not  too  delicate  to  be  used  and 
still  harmonize  with  the  colors  in  the  lOom,  and  an  afghan 
of  worsted,  or  better  still,  a  covering  made  of  some  figured 
goods  of  a  decorative  character  ;  a  tidy  on  the  gentleman's 
chair,  with  a  sachet  hung  on  the  lady's  chair,  placed  near 
the  desk,  will,  I  think,  be  all  the  fan  y  work  needed.  The 
portiere  over  the  dining-room  door  may  be  of  red  or  blue. 
Turcoman  curtains,  with  chenille  borders,  having,  on  olive 
ground  a  design  in  reds,  blues  and  olives  may  be  bought 
for  six  dollars  a  pair  and  upwards.  If  you  wish  curtains 
on  the  book-cases,  they  may  be  of  Zulu  cloth  to  match  the 
dining-room  portieres,  and  have  a  handsome  design  em- 
broidered in  outline  upon  them. 

Without  attempting  to  completely  furnish  the  dining- 
room,  I  would  suggast  that  it  be  finished  in  oak,  with  the 
walls  of  a  dark  blue  green,  with  a  good  deal  of  gilt  in  the 
design  ;  frieze  quite  a  good  deal  lighter  in  ground  work, 
floor  with  rug  or  art  square,  sideboard  substantial  with  in- 
cisions rather  than  heavy  carving,  a  side-table  and  chairs 
upholstered  in  leather.  The  bay  window  may  be  curtained 
with  linen  scrim,  trimmed  with  antique  lace  and  fastened 
back  broad,  white  satin  ribbon,  without  any  bow.  Place  a 
Onina  garden  seat  with  design  in  blue,  green  and  chocolate, 
on  a  white  ground  well  into  the  window,  and  use  as  a  stand 
on  which  to  place  a  large  fern  or  palm  growing  in  a  rich, 
orange-colored  pot.  This  will  prove  quite  a  pretty  bit  of 
color,  and  very  cheering  on  a  stormy  day.  A  four-fold 
screen  should  be  placed  to  liide  the  slide  or  entrance  into 
the  pantry.  Have,  if  possible,  a  brass  fire-set,  with  wood- 
box  in  carved  oak  standing  beside  the  fire-place. 

As  the  ideal  situation  of  most  of  us  for  a  house  is  one 
with  a  southern  exposure,  we  have  furnished  this  house 
with  that  desirable  situation  in  view.  The  parlor  having  a 
western  outlook  and  not  too  much  sun,  a  warm,  yellow 
paper,  with  bronze-brown,  geometrical  pattern,  and  a  frieze 
of  pale,  gold  ground,  with  horse-chestnut  design,  and  a 
carpet  covering  the  entire  floor,  having  all  the  shades  of 
bro.vn,  ranging  from  dark  through  the  yellow  to  orange, 
and  finishing  with  touches  of  goblin  blue,  will  make  a  very 
good  combination. 


The  curtains  may  be  of  lace  if  you  can  afi'ord  nice  ones, 
otherwise  use  a  good  quality  of  single-faced  flax  velours, 
which  may  be  bought  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  yard. 
These,  in  brown,  with  a  strong,  golden  light,  lined  with 
yellow  cotton  sateen,  and  sash  curtains  of  yellow  silk,  with 
disks  in  darker  yellow  or  white,  trimmed  with  narrow  tassel 
fringe.  A  house  or  room,  to  be  thoroughly  comfortable, 
must  have  plenty  of  easy  chairs,  couches,  occasional  tables, 
and  everything  that  suggests  rest.  We  will  have  three 
easy  chairs  in  this  parlor ;  two  of  golden  brown  plush,  and 
one  of  brown  and  gold  brocade.  These  may  be  of  Turkish 
design.  A  small  divan  of  mahogany  frame,  with  cushion 
covered  in  brown  plush  to  match  the  chairs,  a  corner  colonial 
chair  in  mahogany,  with  seat  cushion  and  back  in  goblin 
blue  tapestry  ;  these,  with  two  light  reception  chairs,  will 
be  quite  sufficient. 

A  corner  cabinet  of  cherry  may  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
corners  and  it  will  be  an  effective  position  for  your  vases, 
statuettes  and  other  bric-a-brac.  A  rather  plain  table 
covered  with  a  goblin  blue  velvet  or  plush  spread,  trimmed 
with  the  bronze  galloon  and  fringe  that  is  now  manufac- 
tured for  that  purpose,  will  make  a  very  elegant  covering 
and  be  a  change  from  the  more  common  embroidery.  On 
this  table  may  be  placed  any  etchings,  photographs  or  rare 
books  you  may  have,  with  a  particularly  handsome  vase. 
If  you  have  an  upright  piano,  put  it  between  the  door  and 
window  ;  on  this  have  a  gold  plush  scarf,  embroidered  with 
the  horse-chestnut  in  browns. 


No  room  will  look  well  if  heavy  and  apparently  slight 
and  fanciful  styles  are  intermixed.  Amateur  furnishers 
should  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  sombreness  of  hue,  and  on 
the  other,  that  want  of  repose  which  is  a  frequent  charac- 
teristic of  French  as  the  other  is  of  English  furniture. 

When  double  curtains  are  adopted,  it  is  a  good  arrange- 
ment for  one  to  predominate  in  warm,  the  other  in  cold 
hues.  Whether  the  materials  are  opaque  or  transparent 
the  colors  should  be  delicate  and  full  of  light.  The  shim- 
mering changes  in  depth  of  tint  as  one  color  is  reflected  on 
or  seen  through  the  other,  impart  a  certain  subtlety  or 
tenderness  to  the  hues  thus  gradated  in  intensity  by  the 
diapson  of  the  folds.  Lavender,  violet,  pink,  yellow,  light 
green  and  blue  accord  with  the  more  decided  colors,  as 
crimson,  scarlet,  chocolate,  blue  and  dark  myrtle. 

An  article  of  furniture  is  undeniably  influenced  by  its 
surroundings.  In  looking  at  an  article  of  furniture  in  a 
dealer's  shop,  one  may  be  struck  with  the  color  or  delicacy 
or  marquetry,  or  with  the  simplicity  or  sharpness  of  c;(rving, 
or  some  decided  grace  of  design,  or  happy  employment  of 
material,  and  may  be  satisfied  that  it  is  just  what  is  wanted 
for  a  particular  recess  ;  but  we  have  known  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture so  selected,  to  discompose  a  whole  room  despite  its 
merit,  and  losing  half  its  attractiion  when  put  in  position 
in  the  vacant  space,  does  simply  because  it  not  suit  the 
character  of  the  room,  or  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  and  accessories. 


A  CANADIAN  WINTER  SCENE. 
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OUR  HOMES, 


Written  for  Our  Hom(S. 

THE  COMPLETED  CHOIR. 


I. 

'Twas  in  a  dreatn  1  heard  them — words  of  pain-—^ 
Of  desolate  despair  and  misery, 
Uttered  by  human  lips  in  angry  woe, 
Answered  by  Angel  tones  in  tender  key. 

Lost,  lost,  lost  !    I  am  utterly  alone, 
What  matters  it  whether  I  live  or  die? 
God  has  forsaken  me — if  God  there  is, — 
Often  I  believe, — but  oftener  deny. 

Why  am  I  here  ?    God  has  forgotten  me. 
If  God  were  God  I  would  have  worth  to  Ilim, 
Rescue  would  come  from  all  this  disbelief, 
1  would  see  light  with  eyes  that  now  are  dim. 

And  yet  I  cannot  rest  in  disljclief, 
Maddening  thoughts  disturb  my  lirain  alwny. 
There  is  no  rest  or  peace  for  me  on  earth, — 
And  yet  I  trust  not,  so  I  cannot  pray. 

Why  should  I  care  thus  purposeless  to  drift 
On  and  ytt  on  till  I  drift  into  death? — 
Utter  annihilation,  p'rhaps,  who  knows  ? 
I  care  not  if  I  now  draw  my  last  breath. 

Then  let  me  take  my  life  in  mine  own  hands  : 
At  least  I  now  can  leave  this  life  behind. 
Expand  into  a  wider  future  life, 
Nor  suffer  this  wild  agony  of  mind. 

II. 

Then  came  in  softest  murmurs  of  sweet  sound, 
The  Angel's  gentle  tones  upon  mine  ear  : 
I  seem  to  feel  that  human  heart  grow  calm, 
I  seemed  to  know  it  lost  its  (loul)t  and  fear. 


Thou  art  unhappy,  oh  poor  human  thing  ! 
'  ris  thine  own  work  ;  thou  art  the  cause  of  all. 
Open  thine  eyes  to  see  the  glorious  light, 
Open  thy  heart  and  cast  out  all  its  gall  ! 

Listen  while  I  unfold  before  thy  sight 
The  purpose  of  this  little  life  of  thine, — 
Thou  hast  thy  place  to  fill  upon  the  earth. 
Thou  has  thy  task  to  do,  great  and  divine. 

.Some  day  when  all  this  world  is  passed  away, 
God  will  gather  his  saints  about  his  throne 
To  minister  to  iTim  eternally, — 
Oh  joy  of  joys  most  great, — to  be  Tiod's  own  ! 

God's  Heaven  will  be  a  choir  of  holy  saints 
Raising  to  Him  a  song  of  grandest  praise, 
Playing  on  instruments  of  music  sweet 
Formed  from  their  deeds  in  toiling  earthly  days. 

Each  instrument  is  formed  from  one  man's  life. 
All  beautious  more  than  earthly  thoughts  could  dream, 
Transfigured  by  God's  favor  and  God's  love. 
Pouring  fourth  sacred  strains  in  one  sweet  stream. 


Each  happy  soul  in  Heaven  has  his  good  works 

Turned  into  music, — ready  at  his  hand. 

So  that  in  solemn  melodies  of  praise 

He  aye  may  join  with  God's  own  while-robed  band. 

Each  soul  has  his  own  part  that  he  may  sing, 
Making  complete  the  precious  psalmody  ; 
Each  soul  has  his  own  instrument  to  play. 
Joining  golden  sounds  in  perfect  harmony. 

If  but  one  instrument  were  missing  there 

Eich  Angel-heart  would  sadly  see  the  space. 

In  that  great  choir  of  Heaven  that  is  to  be 

See  thou  that  some  day  thou  may'st  take  thy  place. 

1  he  tenderness  of  Zither's  blends  and  breaths 
With  gentle  tones  of  lutes  that  softely  sigh, 
The  chiming  of  sweet  symbals,  and  the  throbs 
Of  grandly  solemn  harps  thrill  through  the  sky. 

Oh  jubilee  of  sweetest  Peace  and  Love, 
The  hymns  and  psalms  across  the  Heavens  roll. 
Great  gladness  rising  in  celestial  strains. 
Making  of  many  tones  a  perfect  whole 

Each  Angel-saint  pours  fourth  his  dearest  notes, 
Oh  grandeur  of  great  harmony, — God's  own  ! — 
Linking  in  golden  tones  all  prayer  and  praise. 
The  Perfect  Choir  is  circling  round  God's  throne. 

And,  as  the  Angel's  voice  ceased,  did  I  hear 
Soft  peaceful  weeping  ?    Did  I  see  a  gleam 
Of  flashing  light  ? — I  fancied  it  was  so. 
And  yet  I  know  not, — for  'twas  but  a  dream. 

 —E.  M.  Scholrfi^ld. 

WORDS  WRITTEN  ON  AN  EMPTY  SKULL. 


Within  this  ghastly  shell  once  lived  and  throbbed 

A  human  brain,  with  human  passions  frought. 

Here  envy,  doubt,  and  scorn,  and  love  and  hate  ; 

Within  this  shrine  there  came  the  birth  of  thought  : 

The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  pangs  we  feel  dwelt  here. 

This  was  the  home  of  that  we  call  the  soul. 

Frail  house  ;  bereft  of  all  thy  garniture. 

E'en  now  an  Idiot  can  thy  fate  control. 

These  empty  sockets  once  held  orbs  that  shamed. 

The  diamond  lustre  of  the  peerless  stars  ! 

The  music  of  the  tongue  that  wagged  within  this  shell. 

Held  ears  in  bondage  by  its  majestic  spell. 

And  left  a  thousand  hearts  with  twice  a  thousand  scars. 

Where  now  is  all  the  glory  of  that  beautious  head. 

Who's  tresses  moved  the  wind  to  kiss  the  sheen  ; 

Alas  !  its  loveliness  is  destroyed  and  dead, 

But  this  remains  to  tell  us  what  has  been. 

—  William  Carl,  ton. 

Christmas  is  here  ; 
Winds  whistle  shril'. 
Icy  and  chill, 
l.iltle  care  we  ; 
I.iitle  we  fear 
Weather  withou*, 
Searching  about 
The  mahogany  tree. 
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FASHION  NOTES. 


There  was  never  a  season  when  fashion  was  more  libera' 
than  the  present.  There  is  the  very  amplest  provision  for 
individual  taste  in  millinery,  mantles  and  gowns. 

The  tall  woman,  however,  has  the  advantage,  as  the 
prettiest  and  neatest  styles  are  better  suited  to  her  than  to 
her  short  sisters.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  full  high  sleeve  which  grows  in  popularity,  and  in- 
creases correspondingly  in  height  and  fullness. 

There  are  few  short  women,  especially  of  mature  age  to 
whom  the  high  upstanding  sleeve  would  not  constitute  a 
deformity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ignore  fashion,  but  it  is 
better  to  follow  it  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Tailor  made  gowns  continue  in  popularity,  but  are  more 
highly  trimmed  this  season  than  those  of  previous  years. 
They  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  yokes,  fancy  vest 
collars  and  cuffs  made  of  distinctive  colors  or  the  material 
richly  braided. 

Velvet  enters  largely  into  many  of  the  newest  gowns, 
either  alone  or  or  in  combination.  Velvet  sleeves  in  cloth 
dresses  continue  te  be  worn  and  are  very  effective. 

Cloth  dresses  may  be  finished  at  the  hem  with  a  band  of 
astrachan,  and  the  same  finish  on  the  cuffs  will  be  an  im- 
provement. 

Handsome  plaid  wool  dresses  are  shown  this  season  and 
are  very  popular.  They  are  made  bias  throughout,  or  bias 
front  and  straight  back.  A  nice  effect  is  secured  by  cutting 
the  skirt  with  a  seam  down  the  front,  making  the  bars  of 
the  plaid  meet  in  front.  The  sleeves  are  full,  high  on  the 
shoulders  very  long,  coming  down  over  the  back]'of  the 
hand,  and  may  be  finished  with  grimp  or  ribbon  frills.  These 
ribbon  frills  ai-e  quite  a  new  notion  and  are  found  on  many 
of  the  newest  gowns,  finishing  the  neck  and  sleeves.  Ribbon 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  width,  plaited  quite  full  is  the  right 
thing. 

The  corslet  bodice  introduced  last  summer  has  become  a 
decided  feature  of  the  present  season's  dress.  It  is,  as  the 
name  indicates,  in  form,  similar  to  to  the  corset.  It  extends 
from  the  arm  to  a  little  below  the  waist,  and  is  either  point- 
ed or  Vjlunty  rounded.  It  is  made  of  velvet  in  any  shade. 
A  black  velvet  corslet  can  be  worn  with  vasious  dresses. 
With  a  plaid  cut  bias,  it  would  be  very  effective.  The 
newest  corslet  is  cut  with  a  i)oint  high  between  the 
shoulders  and  in  front,  and  curved  deep  under  the  arm.  It 
is  fitted  to  the  back  with  seams  as  in  other  bodices,  but  the 
front  is  drawn  plainly  over  the  lininjr  with  a  seam  down 
the  middle.  It  is  closed  on  the  left  side  with  an  invisible 
seam. 


A  novelty  just  introduced  is  an  afternoon  tea  jacket  of 
white,  vivid  red,  blue,  or  blue  pink  velvet,  cut  like  a  short 
zouave  jacket,  with  the  addition  of  pointed  caps  for  the 
tops  of  the  sleeves,  and  a  high  flaring  collar.  They  may  be 
trimmed  in  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and  in  silks  in 
braiding  designs,  or  a  less  expensive  trimming  is  fancy 
galoose  and  i)endant  balls.  They  give  a  bit  of  color  to  the 
sombre-tones  of  a  winter  afternoon. 

Fur  shoulder  capes  continue  to  be  very  fashionable,  as 
they  are  convenient  to  wear  over  gowns  with  large  sleeves. 
The  new  capes  have  higher  shoulders  than  last  year's  and 
much  larger,  turned  over  wire  collars  and  are  lengthened  in 
the  back  to  the  waist  line.  They  may  aLso  be  made  of 
velvet  and  cloth  with  tabs  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dress. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  revive  ermine  for  evening 
wear  but  without  success.  Evening  wraps  are  made  of 
rich  brocades  and  plushes,  and  trimmed  with  chenille  fringe 
or  rich  feathered  fringe  with  strands  of  beads.  They  are 
lined  with  quilted  silk  or  satin  or  sometimes  plush.  Flowers 
are  not  worn  in  the  hair  this  season  unless  the  dress  is 
trimmed  with  flowers. 

Pins  and  ear-rings  are  now  rarely  sold  in  sets.  If  a  lady 
has  had  her  ears  pierced  in  her  youthfull  days,  it  is  per- 
missible for  her  to  wear  diamonds  in  them,  but  any  other 
kind  of  jewels  are  rarely  worn.  Such  is  fashions  decree 
and  for  once  she  is  very  sensible.  As  very  few  young 
people  now  have  their  ears  punctured,  the  wearing  of  even 
diamonds  in  the  ears  will  in  time  probably  be  done  away 
with. 

There  is  a  decided  protest  against  very  short  gloves. 
1  he  preference  is  for  four  button  gloves  of  glace  kid  for 
wearing  with  tailor  gowns,  and  for  mousquetaire  suede 
gloves  of  eight-button  lengths  with  dressy  toilets  for  walk- 
ing and  wearing  to  the  theatre,  etc.  Gray,  tan  and  mode 
gloves  continue  the  popular  choice,  with  light  pearl  grey  for 
dressy  wear.  Wide  stitching  is  not  used  except  on  pearl 
gloves,  when  it  may  be  either  black  or  pearl  color.  Sac 
gloves,  into  which  the  hands  slide  easily  are  for  general 
use.  White  gloves  are  fashionably  worn  with  evening 
toilets,  and  by  bridesmaids  with  white  or  colored  dresses, 
but  light  tan  shades  are  by  no  means  abandoned. 

Cloth  jackets  made  by  tailors  for  autumn  and  winter  are 
of  smooth  Venetians,  faced  cloths,  and  the  English  "  scour- 
ing cloths."  They  are  simply  shaped  single-breasted  coatu 
that  fit  the  figure  without  a  wrinkle  All  coats  are  cut 
longer  than  those  of  last  year,  but  the  smartest  coats  are 
not  greatly  lengthened.  The  collars  are  high  and  flaring. 
Sleeves  are  set  high  above  the  shoulders,  and  are  large 
enough  to  go  on  easily  over  the  ample  sleeves  of  gowns 
The  trimmings  are  elaborate  braidings  of  mohair  and 
metallic  cords  and  fur,  in  edgings,  borders,  and  insertions, 
and  in  applique  figures  and  flowers  in  genuine  Ru.ssian 
fashion. 
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Oijr  Story  Jeller. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  MACALLI8TER8, 

By  Mrs.  Barr. 


CIIAPTKR  I — CHIEF  AND  LAWYER, 

Oh,  where  are  the  pretty  men  of  yore  ? 

Oh,  where  are  the  brave  men  gone  ? 
Oh,  where  are  the  heroes  of  the  North  ? 

Each  under  his  own  grey  stone. 
The  chiefs  that  were  foremost  of  old, 

Macdonald,  and  brave  Lochiel, 
The  Gordon,  the  Murray,  and  the  Graham, 

With  their  clansmen  true  as  steel. 

^C!^^LISTER,  it  is  the  height  of  nousense  for 
/     I     you  to  fret  and  fume  at  this  rate.     Two  things 
you  need  never  be  angry   at — what  you  can 
help  and  what  you  cannot  help  ;  and  it's  plain  you  cannot 
help  Cameron  buying  Assynt  and  Balkerry.    Do  you  know 
him  at  all  %  " 

"  Know  him  !  know  a  trading  body  who  has  dared  to 
offer  siller  for  an  auld  estate,  sir  ;  an  estate  as^auld  as  the 
Flood,  ^sir  ;  a  deal  aulder,  sir  ;  siller  scrapit  together  by 
some, kind  o'handywork  !  Who  was  his  grandfather  1  A 
pair  Glasgo'  wabster  !  That's  a  bonnie  origin  for  a  High- 
land chief  !  Ugh  !  And  what's  to  come  of  the  Mac- 
Leods'Jj"i 

"  They  have  shaken  hands  wi'  Cameron,  and  are  goin'  to 
turn^herring'fishers." 

"  The  MacLeods  and  the  Camerons  !  Certie  !  There's  a 
bonnie"pair  o'  them." 

"  Come,  come,  laird  ;  it  is  ill  sitting  in  Rome  and  striv- 
ing wi'  the  pope,  as  the  saying  is.  A  man  can  live  without 
his  kin,  but  he  canna  live  without  his  neighbours,  and  I  am 
free  to  tell  you  that  the  wood  in  the  Reay  forest  wants  to 
be  let  alone  now,  and  there's'that  bill  due  the  Perth  Bank. 
It's  been  noted  and  protested  already,  MacAlister,  and  I'm 
thinking  there  is  a  writ  o'  horning  and  caption  on  the  road 
to  Strathleven.    I  heard  of  it  at  Tain." 

'•  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Tain  to  Strathleven,  Fraser  ;  and 
what  does  MacAllister  care  for  a  wheen  lawyer's  papers  1 
I'll  just  send  a  dozen  o'  my  gillies  to  meet  them,  and  con- 
vey them  back  o'er  the'hills  again." 

"  That's  aboon  your  thumb,  laird.  The  law  is  ower 
strong  for  any  Highland  chief  now,  and  it's  folly  to  show 
your  teeth — unless  you  can  bite." 

'■  It  is  na  twenty  years  since  I  went  wi'  five  hundred 
wild  MacAllisters  into  Moray's  land,  and  every  man  o'  them 
took  his  prey." 

"  Ah,  weel,  Laird  !  Tiien  was  tJwn,  but  noivs  the  note. 
The  MacAllisters  were  never  saints,  nor  did  they  ever  get 
the  name  o'  it." 

"They  were  never  lawyers,  •  any  way,  nor  factors,  nor 
counting  bodies,  and  you'll  never  speak  against  the  Mac- 
Allisters again,  Fraser." 

"  My  tongue  isna  under  your  belt,  laird." 

"  It's  weel  you  say  that  under  my  roof,  Fraser.  Gude 
manners  you  may  hae,  sir,  but  you  dinna  carry  them  about 
wi'  you." 

"  If  a'  things  were  true,  laird,  that  would  be  nae  lie. 
But  there's  no  folly  like  falling  out,  and  I'm  lawyer  enough, 
if  I  keep  my  tongue,  to  keep  my  siller  likewise." 


"  How  dare  you  anger  mo  thus,  Fraser  ?  " 

"  Dare  is  a  hard  word  to  crack,  Jaird." 

"Umff.'  Umff::  Vmff ! !  !  Better  be  going,  sir. 
The  gate  is  wide  open  afore  you." 

But  Fraser  filled  his  glass,  and  tied  up  carefully  some 
accounts  and  papers,  and  then,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
said, — 

"  I  shall  stay  a'  night  at  Donald  Du  MacAUister's  and 
maybe  by  the  morn  you'll  cool  and  came  to  yourself,  laird." 
Then  he  went  slowly  down  the  mountain  path,  muttering 
at  inetrvals  :  "A  man  should  haud  his  tongue  in  an  ill 
time  ;  and  as  for  MacAUister's  anger,  I'll  never  fash  my 
head  about  it.  I  ken  him  as  weel  as  if  I  had  gane 
through  him  wi'  a  lighted  candle,  and  his  ill  words  are  only 
frae  the  teeth  forward  ;  iiis  heait  is  a'  light  Maybe  I 
should  hae  keepit  a  stiller  tongue  in  my  head,  but  as  gude 
gie  the  insult  as  tak'  it.  And  I  needna  do  it  again  ;  once 
is  no  custom." 

•Just  at  this  point  in  his  soliloquy  he  turned  a  sharp 
corner  it  the  rocky  descent,  aTid  for  a  moment  forgot  every- 
thing but  the  scene  before  him.  He  had  been  among 
mountains  shouldering  one  another  up  to  the  sky,  and 
there  !  another  step,  and  a  world  of  valleys  was  at  his  feet! 
Valleys  like  emeralds,  and  hills  like  amethyst  and  streams 
of  silver  tumbling  down  deepj  ravines,  overgrown  with 
bracken  and  bell-heathei". 

"  It's  a  bonnie  land  !  "  he  cried  ;  "a  bonnie  land  !  and 
it  would  be  a  sair  pity  for  young  Hector  to  loose  it.  If  the 
auld  laird  wasna  so  contrairie,  sae  aggravating,  I  would, 
yes,  I  would — "  And  he  turned  round  in  an'irresolute 
fashion  and  facsd  Strathleven  again. 

But  he  did  not  return,  for  clear  and  cheerily  a  strong 
young  voice  began  chanting  just  below  him, 

"  Little  wat  ye  wha's  coming  ! 
Duncan's  coming,  Donald's  coming, 
Colin 's  coming,  Ranold's  coming, 
Dougald's  coming,  Lauchlan's  coming, 
MacAllister  and  a's  coming, 
Borland  and  his  men's  coming, 
Cameron  and  McLean's  coming, 
Gordon  and  McGregor's  coming. 
Ilka  dunywastle's  coming." 

"  Hector,  fair-fa'  you  lad  !  Why  are  ye  singing  these 
auld-warld  rhymes  1  Let  byganes  be  byganes.  lad.  Thae 
Stuarts  are  unlucky  folk,  and  ill-luck  is  catching.  Let 
them  alone,  Hector,  yoor  father  had  trouble  enough  in  the 
'15,  my  lad." 

"  That  may  be  so,  Fraser  ;  but  when  my  men  are  tired, 
or  hungry,  a  lilt  about — ye  ken  wha' — makes  the  hardest 
hill  as  easy  as  dancing.  IBut  you  are  turning  your  face  the 
the  wrong  way  ;  Strathleven  is  up,  not  down." 

"  I  know  that,  but  the  laird  and  I  hae  been  calling  each 
ither  ill  names  ;  and  I  am  not  goins:  back  to  Strathleven  to- 
night — the  morn's  the  moin — but  I  am  not  going  back  to- 
night. Yet  there  are  counts  to  cast,  and  MacAllister  will 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  meddle  with  them." 

"  Wliere  are  you  going,  then  %  " 

'•  To  Donald  Du's — and  you  had  l)etter  come  along  with 
me.'" 

"  If  it  is  needful,  yes  ;  but  I  must  send  the  lads  home, 
they  are  tired  and  hungry. 

The  lads  were  about  a  score  in  number — a  score  men, 
such  as  could  hardly  be  found,  except  in  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  giants  in  stature,  in  strength,  and  in  heart : 
"  pretty  men,  every  ane  o'  them,"  as  Fraser  admiringly  al- 
lowed, though  they  were  all  distinctly  inferior  to  the  young 
laird.    He  said  a  few  words  to  the  gilly  nearest  to  him, 
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and,  lifting  his  bonnet  to  his  companions,  motioned  to 
them  to  proceed  without  him. 

In  this  interval  Hector's  bright  face  had  gathered  a  slight 
shadow.  He  knew  that  only  some  event  of  importance 
had  brought  Fraser  to  Strathleven  out  of  his  usual  order  for 
coming,  and  he  had  lived  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  be 
aware  that  the  lawyer's  bills  and  papers  which  his  father 
treated  with  such  sublime  scorn  were  capable  of  holding 
there  own,  even  in  the  wilds  of  Sutherland. 

But  down  the  narrow  mountain  path  it  was  impossible  to 
converse,  and  the  two  men  walked  on  in  silence  until  they 
came  to  Donald  Du's  cottage.  It  was  a  little  stone  hut  of 
three  rooms,  very  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  shielings 
of  the  MacAUisters  ;  for  Donald  Du  was  the  laird's  foster- 
brother,  and  on  him  i-ested  the  actual  direction  of  all  the 
chieS-'s  orders.  He  was  eating  his  supper  when  they  en- 
tered, and  though  it  was  July,  the  table  was  drawn  close 
to  the  peat  fire. 

'  Fa's  tat  ?  Maister  Fraser  and  ta  young  laird  %  Come 
in,  shentlemans,  her  ainsel  is  glad  to  see  ye  baith.  Ta 
porridge  is  shust  ready,  and  ta  fresh  feesh,  and  ta  goot 
whiskey — ta  real,  right  thing,  shentlemen.' 

In  a  few  moments  the  visitors  had  laid  aside  their  bon- 
nets, and  their  porridge  was  before  them. 

'  Is  it  ta  whiskey  or  ta  cow's  milk  ye'U  be  wanting  wi' 
your  meal  %  '  asked  Donald  of  the  lawyer. 

'  I'll  just  tak'  theni  baith,  Donald,'  said  Fraser. 

Donald  was  not  regarded  as  any  hindrance  to  a  confiden- 
tial conversation,  and  when  the  porridge  had  taken  the  edge 
ofi'  their  hunger,  and  while  they  sat  waiting  for  the  trout 
b  i  ing  on  the  embers  at  their  feet.  Fraser  said, 

'  I  hae  sure  information  that  thae  Perth  bodies  hae  sent 
afi  the  writ  and  constables,  anent  that  bill  the  laird  gave, 
and  willna  talk  about  paying.' 

Hector  laughed,  but  not  ver}  ))leasant]y.  '  Well,'  he 
said,  '  what  can  they  do  ?  ' 

'  They  can  take  the  laird  away  bodily,  and  clap  him 
wi  hin  four  stone  walls,  that's  what  they  can  do — ^if  they 
lire  not  hindered.' 

'  How  can  we  hinder  them,  then  ?  ' 

'  Ko  ways  but  by  paying  the  money.  Four  liundred 
l)ounds  sterling  '    Hector,  lad,  it  is  a  big  sum.' 

'  Her  nainsel  wadna  })ay  a  penny  0'  it.  Turn  ta  craters 
free  in  ta  Reay  forest,  and  let  them  fint  their  ways  hame  to 
Perth  again.  It  will  be  a  lang  time  ere  they  win  there — 
yes,  inteet  ! 

'  Hout,  Donald  I    That's  fair  nonsense.' 

'  Gie  them  ta  whole  Reay  forest.  That  wad  pe  vera 
ceevil.' 

'  Senselessly  ceevil.  The  money  is  due  and  the  money 
must  be  paid.  Folk  canna  eat  tiieir  cake  and  canna  hae 
it  too  ;  Hector  kens  that  as  weel  as  I  do.' 

'  How  can  we  raise  the  money  ?  ' 

'  That  is  warld-like  talk.  It  is  raised,  I  brought  it  wi' 
me.  But  MacAUister  get  into  a  raging  temper  every  time 
I  spoke  of  paying  it  Donald  must  get  him  awa  to  the 
Reay  forest —  there  are  reasons  enough  besides  the  timber 
and  cattle  ;  and  Hector,  you  must  go  oft"  somewhere  with 
that  red-hot  brother  o"  yours,  or  he'll  be  sure  to  put  a 
quarrelsome  finger  in  the  i)ie.  Then  if  I  am  left  myse!f  to 
manage  thae  limbs  of  the  law,  we'll  neither  kill  each  ither 
nor  burn  the  house  about  our  heads.' 

Hector's  foot  was  patting  the  floor  in  a  very  irritable 
manner,  and  the  frown  on  his  hand.some  face  was  a  dark 
one. 

'  It  is  a  just  debt,  Hector.and  a  just  debt  ought  to  be  paid.' 


'  I  know  that  ;  it  is  the  making  of  th(Si  debts.  Don't 
you  see  they  are  ruining  the  estate  1  How  can  they  be 
prevented  1  ' 

'  I  have  thought  0'  that,  and  we'll  speak  o'  the  matter 
anon.  To-night  you  had  better  go  to  Strathleven  and  do 
what  you  may  do  to  get  the  laird  o'  harm's  way.  It  is  true 
that  if  we  pay  the  debt  they  canna  touch  him,  but  the  Laird 
o'  MacAUister  isna  always  Laird  o'  himsel,'  and  his  dirk  is 
whiles  far  too  near  his  hand.' 

There  seemed  to  be  no  better  thing  to  do,  and  after  some 
further  reasoning  with  Donald  Du  —  who  refused  to  see  any 
claim  superior  to  MacAllister's  in  the  MacAllister's  country 
— Hector  went  thoughtfully  home  Every  year  he  was  be- 
coming more  painfully  conscious  that  they  were  living  out 
of  time  and  tune  with  the  great  world  around  them.  Travel 
and  a  liberal  education  had  convinced  him  long  ago  that  a 
noble  estate  was  being  recklessly  wasted  in  a  endeavour  to 
avoid  dangers  that  sooner  or  later  were  inevitable. 

To-night  he  blamed  himself  severely,  perhaps  more  so 
than  he  deserved,  for  it  was  no  light  task  that  presented  it- 
self to  him  as  a  dutj'.  Indeed,  it  was  a  task  from  which 
an  afi'ectionate  son  might  well  shrink,  since  any  plan  of  his 
for  economising  or  improving  the  MacAUister  hands  must 
necessaiily  seem  selfish  to  those  in  the  present  enjoyment  of 
them.  H  s  father  might  suspect  that  he  was  looking 
towards  the  time  when  he  himself  would  be  chief  of  the 
MacAUisters,  and  he  knew  that  his  brother  Angus  would 
keenly  resent  any  curtailment  of  the  ancient  glories  or 
j)rivileges  of  the  clam. 

And  Angus  was  very  dear  to  Hector.  In  his  great  love 
for  the  lad  he  threw  a  heroic  glamour  over  all  the  wild 
deeds  rumour  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  easy  also  to  make 
excuses  for  Angus  ;  he  had  never  been  beyond  his  native 
mountains  ;  his  world  was  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  Out- 
side their  boundaries  London  or  Labrador  seemed  equally 
remote  from  his  interests  and  sympathies. 

Of  course  his  education  had  been  faulty,  but  Hector  was 
not  to  blame  for  that.  He  had  often  tried  to  persuade 
Angus  to  go  southward  and  enter  some  famous  school,  but 
from  childhood  the  lad  had  loved  a  sword  better  than  a 
book.  His  mother  dying  at  his  birth  under  very  sorrowful 
circumstances,  he  had  been  wholly  left  to  the  unreason- 
ing affection  of  men  and  women  who  had  taught  him  main- 
ly two  things,  the  use  of  weapons,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  MacAUisters. 

So,  to  Angus,  the  world  revolved  in  bhe  MacAUister 
country,  and  the  laird  of  the  clan  saw  in  liis  son  his  own 
wild  heroic  youth,  and  loved  him  for  his  backward  vision. 
How  then  was  Hector  to  make  clear  to  them  the  necessity 
for  turning  their  swords  into  ploughshares  without  laying 
himself  open  to  suspicions  he  could  not  bear  to  contemp- 
late ? 

Bu.'-y  with  such  thoughts  as  these — thoughts  in  which 
Angus  was  somehow  always,  first  and  last — he  lifted  his 
eyes  as  he  felt  the  soft  lawn  of  the  castle  court  beneath  his 
feet,  and  saw  Angus  coming  to  nieet  him.  Angus  was  a 
tall,  dark  youth  in  kilt  and  philibeg,  with  a  face  more 
serious  than  Hector's,  and  a  stature  that,  in  the  evening 
dusk,  looked  almost  gigantic.  Nor  did  his  appearance  belie 
his  real  strength  ;  the  dirk  in  his  belt  had  been  won  in  fair 
and  open  contest  from  Grant  to  Grant,  and  the  leather  in 
his  bonnet,  plucked  by  his  own  hand  from  the  wing  of  an 
eagle  in  the  dark  fastnesses  ot  Ben  More. 

Yes,  unreasonable  as  Angus  freijuently  was  with  all 
others,  to  Hector  he  always  listened  with  loving  patience  ; 
and  now,  as  he  joined^him  in  the  court,  he  said,  eagerly, 
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'  Hector,  I  have  waited  from  ray  bed  to  see  thee.  Two 
things  have  gone  wrong  with  me  to-day,  I  have  quarrelled 
wi  Ewen,  and  our  father  is  sair  troubled  about  something. 
The  world  is  turning  withershine,  I  think.' 

'  Our  father  has  good  rf  asons  for  trouble,  Angus. 
Come  here  ; '  and  the  two  young  men  leant  together  over 
the  wall  which  guarded  the  court,  and  from  which  the  hill 
went  down  onthree  sides  in  a  sheer  precipice  of  five 
hundred  feet. 

'  To-morrow  there  will  be  men  here  who,  unless  he  pays 
them  four  hundred  pounds,  will  carry  him  to  Perth  and  put 
him  in  prison.' 

*  You  are  talking  foolishness,  Hector  ;  they  dare  do  no 
such  thing  !  ' 

'  Angus,  dear  lad,  get  quickly  rid  of  such  dreams.  Out- 
side our  own  land  the  world  cares  no  more  for  the  chief  of 
the  MacAUister  than  it  does  for  the  chief  of  the  gypsy 
camp  down  at  Duchally.' 

'  What  is  to  be  done  % ' 

'  The  money  is  to  be  paid.' 

'  Where  is  it  to  be  got  ? ' 

'  It  is  got.  Fraser  has  it,  but  our  father  will  not  hear 
of  paying  it.  Now  it  must  be  done,  and  it  may  as  well  be 
done  quietly.  So  I  trust  to  you  and  Donald  ;  you  must 
take  the  laird  away  on  some  pretex  to  the  Reay  forest.' 

'  When  will  these  men  be  here  ? ' 

'  I  think  to-morrow.  Fraser  heard  of  them  at  Tain, 
and  came  on  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  but  it  is  a  bad  road  for 
those  strange  to  it.' 

'  Perhaps  they  will  take  the  northern  path.' 

'  They  are  sure  to  do  that ;  indeed  Fraser  had  certain 
tidings  of  them  at  Strathdonan  yesterday.  You  will  give 
your  word  for  mine,  Angus,  and  keep  our  father  beyond 
trouble  for  a  few  days.' 

'  Surely,  Hector.  A  man  can  only  walk  as  his  shoes 
will  let  him  ;  and  if  we  cannot  fight  a  wrong,  why  I  sup- 
pose we  must  bear  it.' 

'  Come  inside  now,  Angu.s,  it  is  getting  late.' 

'  No,  no,  there  is  more  for  me  to  do  yet.  I  must  see 
Ewen  before  I  go  in  ;  it  is  ill-sleeping  with  a  drawn  dirt  be- 
tween us.' 

'  Oh,  Angus,  you  are  the  noblest  lad  !  and  now  I  am  free 
to  say  that  you  owe  it  to  Ewen.  He  is  your  foster-father, 
and  three  times  your  age,  and  he  loves  you  almost  as  well 
as  I  do.' 

'  AH  that  may  be,  and  yet  Ewen  may  be  wrong  and  I 
right ;  but  I  must  needs  see  him,  so  good  night.  Hector,  and 
trouble  not  yourself  about  the  day  and  the  folks  you  never 
saw,  for  all  the  men  in  Scotland  can  do  no  more  than  they 
may  do.' 

So  Hector  went  into  the  castle  to  talk  over  affairs  with 
his  father,  and  Angus  took  the  road  down  the  mountain. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  daylight  lingers  long  in  that 
latitude,  and  the  solemn  grey  stillness  was  only  intensified 
by  the  whispering  of  the  pines  and  the  soft  plashing  of  the 
linn  down  the  rocky  defile  at  his  right  hand. 

Ewen  sat  at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  and  he  must  have 
been  deeply  hurt  by  their  dispute,  for  he  never  noticed  his 
favourite's  approach.  For  a  moment  Angus  stood  silently 
over  him,  then  he  touched  him  gently  and  said,  '  Ewen, 
Ewen,  there  is  nothing  for  misdeeds  but  amends ;  I  did  you 
wrong  my  father  !    T  am  sorrow.' 

In  an  instant  the  old  man  was  pouring  out  in  a  torrent 
of  Gaelic  his  love,  his  .sorrow  and  his  utter  devotion  to  his 
young  chief,  and  the  quairel  ended,  as  many  a  quarrel 
between  them  had  done  before,  in  their  weeping  upon  each 
other's  necks. 


'  And  now  we  shall  drink  the  peace  cup,  Ewen,  for  I 
have  something  particular  to  tell  you.' 

They  talked  earnestly,  and  yet  cheerfully,  until  after 
midnight,  and  then  Angus  did  not  return  to  Strathleven, 
but  lay  down  in  Ewan's  cottage  upon  a  pallet  of  fresh 
brackens.  Ewen  stood  some  time  afterwards  in  the  open 
door,  holding  an  argument  with  himself.  But  at  last  he 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  for  as  ha  lay  down  he  mut- 
tered :  '  It  is  petter  ta  keep  ta  deil  out  than  to  hae  to 
put  him  out ;  aye,  is  it.' 

In  the  meantime  Fraser  was  sleeplessly  watching  out  the 
night  in  Donald  Du's  cottage.  He  missed  sorely  the  com- 
fort of  his  own  feather  bed,  and  the  little  bachelor  luxxuics 
with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself. 

'  It's  a  born  fool  I  am  to  be  putting  mysel'  in  danger  o' 
the  rheumatics  for  a  man  bound  to  go  to  ruin  ony  way  ; 
and  here's  a  mist  thick  enou'  to  wet  a  Hielandman  to  the 
skin,  no'  to  speak  o'  their  hot  tempers  and  their  hasty  hands 
I'll  e'en  win  my  way  hame  again  as  cannily  as  I  can,  and 
let  what  will  be  will  be.' 

But  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  and  filled  the  valley  with 
sunshine  Fraser  felt  more  like  himself.  '  Oh,  how  sweet 
and  fresh  is  this  caller  air,'  he  said,  joyfully,  '  and  the 
mavis  singing  on  every  tree,  and  the  lark  awa'  up  in  the 
lift,  and  the  gowans  and  bluebells  glinting  all  over  the 
strath.  It  wad  be  baith  a  sin  and  a  shame  no  to  try  and 
keep  the  land  thegither  for  that  braw  lad,  Hector,  for  he  is 
warld-like  and  sensible,  so  I'll  e'en  awa  up  to  Strathleven 
Castle,  and  see  which  way  the  wind  sits  in  MacAllister's 
temper  this  morning.' 

He  found  Donald  Du  already  dressed,  and  eating  his 
porridge  and  whisky  in  something  of  a  hurry. 

'  Ta  laird  was  going  to  Strathoikel  to  see  and  hear  tell 
o'  ta  Ross  men,  and  she'll  na  move  a  step  at  a'  without  her 
nainsel,'  he  explained. 

Hearing  this,  Fraser  at  once  began  the  ascent  to  the 
castle,  for  he  well  knew  that  even  giving  himself  half  the 
distance  as  a  start,  Donald's  mighty  steps  would  be  likely 
to  leave  him  behind.  He  found  the  hall  of  the  castle  in 
the  greatest  confusion.  Gillies  were  running  hither  and 
thither,  buckling  garters  and  belts,  packing  baskets  with 
oat-cakes  and  Faiintosh,  or  attempting  to  execute  a  score 
of  orders  which  the  chief  thought  of  at  the  last  moment. 

There  was  a  strange  and  per|)lexing  hubbub,  made  up  of 
Gaelic  and  English  cries,  of  shrill  calls  and  whistles,  of 
laughter  and  angry  disputing,  and  Fraser,  seeing  how  im- 
possible any  reasonable  conversation  was,  determined  to 
ignore  the  quarrel  of  the  preceding  night. 

Of  course  he  expected  the  laird  to  be  equally  conciliating, 
but  that  was  a  step  quite  beyond  the  MacAllister's  nature. 

'  Come  in,  Fraser,'  he  s.iid.  with  a  lofty  condescension, 
'  come  in  ;  you  are  welcome,  though  you  did  set  yoursel' 
up  in  a  blaze  yestreen.' 

'  What's  in  the  wind  this  morning,  laird  ?  ' 

'  As  if  ye  didna  ken  weel  enough,  Andrew  Fraser  ! 
There's  some  o'  your  ain  craft  coming  o'er  the  h  lis  to  tak' 
me — me,  mind  ye  ! — awa  to  prison.  Heard  ye  ever  the 
like  %    And  a'  for  a  miserable  screed  of  a  goose  feather  !  ' 

'  Weel,  laird  I'll  do  a'  that  may  be  to  settle  the  matter.' 

'  But  ye'U  pay  no  siller,  Andrew  Fraser,  not  a  bawbee. 
Why  should  I  ?  I  never  saw  the  color  o'  their  Perth  money, 
not  I.' 

"  But,  laird,  it  was  paid  on  your  ain  hand  write  to 
Darlraid  and  Dounachy  for  the  linsey  and  tartans  I  sent  you 
last  November." 

"  I  tell  ye  I  never  saw  a  bawbee  o'  it.    I  ken  not  if 
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there  be  such  bodies  as  Darlraid  and  Dounachy.  Now  what 
for  shall  I  pay  back  siller  I  never  saw  %  " 
"  But  the  tartans,  laird  1  " 

'  Ymft' !  Thae  Perth  craters  ought  to  be  thankfu'  that 
a  few  yards  o'  tartan  is  all  their  loss.  My  father,  the  gude 
Laird  Alexander,  would  hae  gane  wi'  five  hundred  men, 
and  just  taen  a'  the  tartan  he  needed,  maybe  other  little 
matters  beside.' 

•  Then  if  I  am  not  to  pay  the  siller,  laird,  what  am  I  to 
do?' 

*  One  lawyer  ought  to  ken  how  to  fleece  another.  It 
would  ill  become  me.  Laird  Hector  MacAllister,  to  hae  any 
hobbleshaw  anent  such  matters  as  wabster's  and  tailor's 
bills.  Lawyer  against  lawyer,  it  will  be  a  proper  wrastle, 
that  iUwill,  and  dinna  you  be  the  one  to  gie  in  first.' 

'  And  where  are  you  going  laird  1  ' 

'  It  isna  quite  determined  on  yet  ;  but  I'll  be  somewhere 
in  the  Edderkyles  deer  forest.  They  will  be  brave  men 
that  follow  me  there  without  a  guide,  and  they  will  be  rich 
men  that  can  hire  a  guide  in  the  MacAllister's  land.  Ane 
o'  them  bonnie-looking  bogs,  not  twenty  feet  wide,  wouldna 
uiak  a  mouthfu'  o'  the  Court  o'  Session  and  the  London 
Parliament,  wi'  all  the  lawyers  on  King  Georgie's  rolls 
thrown  into  the  bargain.  Gude  morning  to  you,  Fraser, 
there's  Hector  to  stand  by  ye,  and  whatever  Hector  puts 
his  hand  to,  I'll  say  '  Yes  '  to  it.  There's  my  thumb  on 
that  promise.' 

So  at  the  last  Fraser  had  got  what  he  desired,  for  he 
understood  that  this  was  simply  the  laird's  way  of  accepting 
the  thing  he  knew  to  be  inevitable. 

'  And  he  must  just  hae  his  little  bluster  if  it  sooths  his 
pride  a  bit,'  said  Fraser,  apologetically,  as  he  watched  the 
laird  and  his'following  disappear  among  the  dark  woods  of 
Loach  Mora.  'Paying  debts  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  if  ye 
dinna  start  it  till  ye  are  mair  than  sixty  years  auld.' 


CHAPTER  II. — THE  CHIEf's  TRIUMPH. 

Often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 
Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 

'  Come  in  now,  Fraser,  and  have  your  breakfast ;  my 
father  has  gone  away  as  happy  as  a  child  on  a  holiday.' 

Fraser  turned  in  gladly  enough;  a  breakfast  with  Hector 
meant  an  orderly,  if  not  a  luxurious  meal,  and  when  they 
entered  the  little  parlour  where  it  was  laid,  he  could  not 
help  a  sight  of  content  and  pleasant  anticipation.  '  Ham, 
and  corned  beef,  and  pies,  and  kippered  salmon,  and  tongue, 
and  eggs,  and  fresh  butter,  and'  thick  cream,  and 
marmalade  )  Certes,  Hector,  a  good  breakfast,  and  a  good 
appetite,  the  cause  is  excellent,  lad,  and  the  word  is  '  fall 
to  " 

The  order  was  heartily  obeyed,  so  heartily  that  it  was 
not  until  Fraser  pushed  aside  the  dish  of  lordly  salmon  that 
he  found  time  to  say  :  '  I  have  not  seen  Angus  this  morn- 
ing ;  I  hoj)e  he  has  taken  the  same  road  as  the  laird.' 

'  I  think  he  ha.s.  He  slept  at  Ewan's  last  night,  and 
Ewan  and  he  were  here  at  dawning.  I  heard  them  say 
they  would  meet  the  laird  at  the  hunting-lodge  in  the 
Edderkyle.' 

'  That  is  well.  I  was  mair  feared  for  Angus  than  fo' 
his  father  :  the  lad  has  a  double  portion  o'  the  Mac- 
Allister's tamper.' 

'  I  wonder  what  is  best  to  do  for  him  i ' 

'  There  is  nae  remedy  for  temper  but  in^cutting  afi"  the 
head — unless,  maybe,  marriage.      I  hae  heard  that  a  wife 


wad  tame  the  sea,  and  ye  could  find  one  for  it.'  And  the 
old  bachelor  laughed  queerly  as  he  added  :  '  For  mysel'  I 
wad  rather  thole  the  disease  than  the  cure  for  it.  But  if  a 
wife  wad  sort  Angus'  temper,  then  I  ken  the  very  lassie  he 
should  wed.' 

'  Helen  MacDonald  '1 ' 

'  Na,  na,  it  is  just  bonnie  Grace  Cameron  Why,  Hector, 
she  is  a  kind  o'  Providence  for  the  MacAllister.  Look 
here,  my  lad  ' — and  Fraser  bent  eagerly  forward — '  Assynt 
and  Balkerry  touch  the  Edderkyle  on  the  north,  and  lay 
easy  all  along  the  MacAllister  country  on  the  east.  They 
hae  bonnie  lochs  and  bays  for  herring  fishing,  and  they  hae 
rich  marVjle  quarries,  and  wealth  o'  garnets  and  pebble 
stanes.  It  is  a  natural  bit  o'  your  estate,  and  the  lassie 
is  gude  and  bonnie.    Why  should  we  not  mak'  a  wedding 

o'  it  r 

'  But  Angus  might  not  love  her,  and  I  would  never 
advise  him  to  marry  any  woman  unless  he  did  love  her.' 
'  That  is  a'  clavers.  Hector  MacAllister  as  it  is  said, 

■  There's  plenty  good  love  in  bands  and  bags, 
And  siller  and  gold  is  a  sweet  complexion.' 

Ah  !  I  mind  auld  Bailie  MacPherson,  that  was  a  song  o' 
his,  and  he  heeded  it  too,  for  he  was  married  wi'  a  rich 
widow — Jessie,  relict  o'  Gavin  Fraser  ;  she  was  my  ain 
cousin  by  marriage  sax  times  removed — all  of  which  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  for  I  was  speaking  o'  a  marriage 
atween  the  lands  o'  MacAllister  and  Cameron.' 

'  Well,  speak  no  more  on  such  a  matter,  Fraser  ;  I 
would  rather  loose  every  acre  T  am  to  have  than  see  Angus 
sell  himself  for  more.' 

'  It's  no'  a  bad  price  for  any  lad — Assynt  and  Balkerry.' 

'  It  is  too  little  for  Angus — I  believe  I  uaw  this  Miss 
Cameron  in  Edinburgh.' 

'  That  did  you  not,  sir  !  It  is  four  years  syne  you  were 
in  Edinburgh,  and  Grace  Cameron  is  just  seventeen  last 
April,  the  saxteenth  day.  I  ken  that,  for  she  spent  her 
birthday  in  my  poor  bit  home.' 

'  Oh,  oh  !  your  poor  bit  home  !  You  know  it  is  the 
prettiest  place  in  Dornoch.  But  what  was  Miss  Cameron 
doing  in  your  poor  bit  home  '  1  ' 

'  Guide  reason  for  her  visit,  Hector.  I  did  the  con- 
veyancing and  writing  wark  for  the  selling  and  buying  of 
Assynt,  and  the  inn  was  dirty  and  noisy,  and  so  I  e'en 
asked  John  Cameron  and  his  daughter  to  stop  at  my  house. 
It  was  an  unca'  pleasant  thing  to  see  her  n  akin'  out  the 
tea  in  my  parlor  morn  and  night  ;  and  when  she  went 
awa'  I  missed  her  sairly  for  a  while.' 

'  Then  you  know  Miss  Cameron  ? ' 

'  Yes.  When  you  ha'  lived  three  weeks  in  the  same 
house  wi'  a  lassie  you  may  kind  o'  say  '  you  know  her  ' — 
not  but  a  fifteenth-century  deed  is  easier  reading  than 
maist  o'  them.' 

'  Is  she  beautiful  1  ' 

'  Bonnie  as  flowers  in  May  ;  dainty-like  and  high  bred. 
She  ay  minded  me  o'  sweet  dewy  roses  and  caller  air.' 
'  What  color  is  her  hair  1  ' 

'  I  canna  rightly  say,  but  it  is  ay  snooded  prettily  ;  and 
she  has  eyes  like  blue  forget-me-nots— clear,  open  eyes, 
laddie,  that  look  you  straight  in  the  face.' 

'  She  might  be  a  proper  wife  for  Angus.  It  often 
grieves  me  to  think  I  shall  have  all  this  estate  and  Angus 
nothing  at  all.    It  is  a  bad  law.' 

'  Speak  o'  what  you  understand,  Hector,  and  then  you 
willna  speak  against  the  law.  There  wouldna  be  a  decent 
estate  in  Scotland  but  for  it.' 

'  It  is  no  fault  of  Angus's  that  he  is  youngest,  and  he  is 
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not  fit  for  any  life  but  the  one  he  is  leading.  Now  if  he 
could  be  induced  to  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Cameron  she 
could  not  help  but  love  him,  I  think,  and  then — don't  you 
see,  Fraser  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  see.  But  ivha  or  what  is  going  to  induce  Angus 
MacA.llister  to  do  aught  he  is  wanted  to  do  ?  He  is  just 
the  niaist  contrary  o'  lads.' 

'  Forbid  him  to  love  her  or  tell  him  some  one  else  wants 
her,  and  Angus  will  swim  Loch  Assynt  .every  night  to  see 
her.' 

In  conversation  appertaining  to  this  manner  the  break 
fast  hour  passed,  and  then  Fraser  and  Hector  had  other  im- 
portant topics  to  discuss,  for  the  lawyer  had  much  to  say 
against  the  way  in  which  MacAllister  lived  ;  he  wanted  the 
clansmen  to  be  released  from  all  feudal  obligations,  to  turn 
their  attention  to  fishing  and  cattle,  so  that  in  a  few  years 
they  would  be  able  to  support  themselves. 

'The  expense  would  be  great  at  first,  Hector,  but  the 
MacGunns — the  maist  unruly  o'  mortals — want  to  go  to 
Canada  ;  and  if  your  father  will  sell  the  land  they  are  on 
he  will  be  clear  in  ten  years,  and  have  a'  the  North  Country 
banks  courting  his  business.' 

'  The  MacAllister  will  never  consent.' 

'  But,  lad,  the  MacAllisters  oanna  hold  the  world  in  their 
bridle.  And  look  here — '  then  eagerly  the  lawyer  spread 
out  the  maps  and  estimates  and  showed  how  this  land  could 
be  made  to  raise  black  cattle  and  that  sheep,  and  the  forest 
and  lochs  be  great  game  and  fishing  preserves,  until  Hector 
was  astonished  with  the  probable  profits  of  such  a  scheme. 
Thus  the  long  summer  day  without  scarcely  a  thought  of 
the  visitors  for  whom  they  were  waiting.  But  when  night 
came,  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of  them,  they  began  to 
speculate  as  to  the  cause  of  their  delay. 

These  speculations  were  tinged  with  anxiety  when  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day  there  was  still  no  sign  of  them.  On 
the  third  day  Hector  sent  scouts  to  inspect  the  road  and 
various  mountain  passes,  but  they  came  back  without  any 
positive  information.  They  indeed  met  one  man  who  had 
spoken  with  the  party  among  the  hills  that  guard  Loch 
Shin,  but  beyoud  them  they  had  not  left  a  footmark. 

On  the  evening  of  the  foui'th  day  Fraser  came  in  from  a 
ramble  with  a  gloomy  and  perplexed  face.  'Hector,'  he  said, 
'  I  hae  just  met  wi'  twa  men  who  hae  na  been  in  this  coun- 
try sinoe  the  year  Angus  was  born.  I  don't  know  on  what 
terms  the  laird  and  they  parted,  but  it  was  either  as  sworn 
friends  or  sworn  foes,  there  could  be  naething  atween  the 
twa  for  them';  and  I  think,  if  you  will  gie  me  a  guide  I  will 
go  to  the  Edderkyle  to-morrow  and  hae  speech  with  the 
laird.' 

'  You  will  find  it  a  rough  journey.  Can  I  go  for  you  % ' 
'  I  can  tread  your  father's  steps  uphill  or  down  dale,  and 
if  the  laird  hasna  told  you  anent  this  matter,  I  would  ill 
like  to  be  the  man  who  should  speak  without  leave  of  affairs 
sae  private  to  him.  How  auld  M'ere  you  when  Angus  was 
born  1 ' 

'  I  was  full  seven  years  old.' 

'  Do  you  remember  your  mother? ' 

'  I  remember  her  in  a  hundred  ways,  but  best  of  all  the 
last  time  I  saw  her.  Angus  was  two  days  old  then,  and 
she  called  me  to  her  side  and  made  me  hold  his  baby  hands 
and  promise  her  tint  I  would  always  be  a  good,  loving, 
patient  brother  to  him.    I  have  ke[)t  my  promise,  Fraser.' 

'  You  have.    She  was  a  bonnie  woman.' 

'  The  loveliest  woman  I  ever  saw.' 

'And  the  laird  loved  her  1 ' 

'  I  have  never  seen  him  weep  but  at  her  death.  No 


other  woman  I  am  sure  has  ever  taken  her  place,  and  her 
room  has  never  been  unlocked  to  my  knowledge  since  she 
was  carried  out  of  it.' 

'  Then,  Hector,  it  is  plain  I  must  go  myself.  Friends  or 
foes,  it  is  as  well  that  MacAllister  should  liae  his  wits  about 
him  when  he  sees  these  men  first.' 

'  We  are  a  troublesome  family  to  you,  Fraser.  I  declare 
it  passes  me  to  tell  why  you  take  so  much  interest  in  our 
fortunes.  I  am  sure  the  money  you  get  hardly  pays  your 
expenses.' 

'  I  tak'  my  lawful  commission  always  in  the  way  o'  busi- 
ness ;  but  there  is  mair  than  business  here  ;  I  am  paying 
aff  an  auld  debt,  lad,  and  I  like  to  pay  it.  Do  you  want 
to  ken  how  much  I  owe  the  McAllisters  '? ' 

Hector  smiled  disbelievingly  and  nodded  his  head. 

'  I'll  tell  you,  laddie.  The  Frasers — as  the  whole  warld 
kens  o'  them — have  aye  been  daft  anent  the  unlucky 
Stuarts.  They  '  flung  up  their  bonnets  wi'  bonnie  Dundee,' 
and  my  ain  father  fought  wi'  him  at  the  pass  o'  Kille- 
crankie.  Then  when  he  was  hunted  all  through  these  hills 
for  fighting  for  the  king  he  liked  best,  and  Laird  Alexander 
MacAllister  hid  him,  and  fed  him,  and  got  him  safe  awa' 
to  France  :  though  he  himself  was  in  trouble  anent  the 
same  matter.  That  was  nae  lesson  to  jne,  for  when  the 
Chevalier  cam'  o'er  the  water  I  sided  wi'  the  Stuarts  again, 
and  your  father  and  I  fought  side  by  side  at  Sheriffmuir. 
For  that  folly  I  owe  him  my  life  twice  over  ;  he  saved  me 
on  the  battle-field,  and  afterwards  he  made  a  certain  grand 
kinsman  o'  his  save  me  from  the  hanging  at  Castle  gate. 
Sae  ye  see  I  hae  a  long  score  to  pay  afF,  Hector,  and  I  like 
to  pay  it.' 

The  next  morning  Fraser  set  out  with  a  convoy  of  six 
men  to  seek  the  laird  in  the  Edderkyles,  and  Hector  was 
conscious  of  a  very  unpleasant  anxiety  and  restlessness  all 
day.  It  was  al.so  exceedingly  sultry,  and  in  the  gloaming, 
when  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  his  visitors,  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  walk  outside  the 
castle  court.  There  was  a  little  plateau  one  hundred  feet 
down  the  mountain  ;  it  was  thickly  planted  with  pines  on 
one  side,  but  on  the  other  it  was  free  and  open,  and  stand- 
ing there,  one  could  overlook  the  whole  strath. 

It  was  the  sweetest  hour  of  the  gloaming,  the  evening 
crimson  hung  over  the  mountains  like  a  royal  mantle,  the 
curlews'  wild  bravura  echoed  from  the  fells,  and  the  craik 
of  the  rail  came  faintly  up  from  the  valley.  The  bat  and 
the  heavy  moths  and  the  musing  owl  were  abroad,  but  for 
any  other  life  Hector  believed  himself  to  be  quite  alone. 

Suddenly  he  became  intensely  conscious  of  companionship, 
the  companionship  of  a  human  soul.  He  stood  up  and 
looked  carefully  around,  but  though  he  was  conviced  of 
this  impression,  however  inexplicable  such  a  sensation  is, 
he  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  for  he  knew  not  whether  it  might 
be  a  friend  or  foe. 

The  wood  was  growing  dark  ;  if  he  had  an  enemy  to 
meet  he  preferred  doing  so  where  at  least  he  would  not  be 
in  danger  of  an  assassin's  blow.  So  he  turned  towards  the 
castle,  and  then  in  the  clearer  light,  he  saw  a  figure  leaning 
against  a  large  fir-tree.  He  saw  it  to  be  a  woman's  figure, 
slight  and  young.  She  turned  and  faced  him  as  he  ap- 
proached, gazing  steadily  at  him,  and  if  she  had  been 
watching  him  in  the  wood  with  those  great  lustrous  dark 
eyes  theie  was  no  wonder  that  Hector  had  been  troubled 
by  their  eager  questioning.  In  the  dim  light  they  shone 
like  lamps,  and  compelled  him  to  stand  before  her  quite 
fascinated  by  their  gaze. 

He  never  thought  of  her  dress,  he  saw  only  the  slight. 
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graceful  figure,  and  the  pale,  oval  face  lit  by  those  wonder- 
ful eyes.  For  a  moment  they  looked  silently  at  each  other, 
then  Hector's  native  gentlemanhood  asserted  itself.  He 
doffed  his  bonnet  and  said,  '  I  am  afraid  yon  have  lost  your 
way.  Can  1  be  of  any  service  to  you  1 ' 
'  I  have  not  lost  my  way,  sir.' 

'  There  is  not  a  McAllister  that  would  hurt  a  lady  on 
their  own  hills,  but  the  night  grows  late,  and  I  have  heard 
of  strangers  around.    Can  I  see  you  safely  to  your  friends!' 

'  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  have  speech  with  the 
young  Laird  of  McAllister  ?' 

'  I  am  he.' 

'  How  shall  I  know  that  1 ' 

'  I  have  said  so.    I  would  not  lie  to  you.' 

'  Then  listen.  Your  brother  Angus  has  done  a  very 
foolish  thing,  and  may  be  in  great  danger  from  it.  I  know 
not ;  but  you  have  a  lawyer  with  you,  ask  him.  It  is  thus, 
and  so.  Two  days  ago  he  and  his  companions  met  some 
men  coming  to  Strathleven.  They  beguiled  them  away  to 
the  caves  of  Logan,  and  while  the  men  were  in  a  drunken 
sleep  took  from  them  their  pajjers  and  left  them  to  find 
their  way  home  again.  If  they  get  over  Logan  bogs  they 
will  be  in  Perth  within  two  or  three  days.    That  is  all.' 

'  One  moment  stay.    When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  ' 

'  If  you  need  any  help  to  save  Angus  MacAllister  from 
trouble,  fasten  the  ribbon  from  your  bonnet  to  this  tree.  I 
will  meet  you  here  as  soon  after  as  maybe.' 

'  Before  you  go  tell  me  what  I  must  call  you  ?  " 

'  There  is  no  need  to  name  me  ;  we  may  possibly  never 
meet  again.' 

Then  she  waived  her  hand  in  a  way  Hector  felt  himself 
bound  to  respect,  and  glided  rapidly  into  the  wood.  He 
went  towards  home  greatly  troubled.  If  only  Fiaser  had 
been  at  Strathleven  !  It  was  indeed  evident  that  he  must 
follow  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Full  of  this  determination 
he  approached  the  castle,  and  was  astonished  to  find  it  the 
scene  of  unusual  bustle.  Lights  were  in  many  rooms, 
servants  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  as  he  neared  the  court  he 
heard  his  father's  voice  in  a  more  than  ordinary  exultant 
tone.  Angus  was  with  him,  Angus  and  Fraser  both  ;  and 
on  every  face  but  that  of  the  old  lawyer  there  were  marks 
of  triumphant  satisfaction. 

When  Hector  entered,  the  laird  began  over  again  the 
tale  he  was  telling  his  clansmen — the  tale  of  '  six  limbs  o' 
the  law  '  who  had  been  beguiled  by  Angus  and  Ewen. 
Amid  1  oars  of  laughter  he  described  the  struggles  of  the 
'  city  loons  '  through  the  Lachy  Moss,  and  over  the  Nob  of 
Kerry  can,  and  ankle  deep  in  the  sands  of  Winn  Ness. 
'And  here's  the  papers,  my  pretty  men,  that  were  to  clap 
your  chief  atween  four  stane  walls.  Now  what  will  I  do 
wi'  them  t ' 

'  Burn  them,  MacAllister,  burn  them,  and  I'll  tune  up  my 
chanter,  and  we'll  hae  a  straihspey  to  the  bleeze  o'  them,' 
cried  the  clan  piper,  and  so,  in  spite  of  Hector  and  Fraser  s 
appeals  to  be  heard,  the  papers  were  flung  on  the  red-hot 
perts,  while  Roy  MacAlister,  piper  and  gentleman,  blew 
out  the  wildest  stave  of  the  wildest  dance  music  in  the 
whole  world. 

The  laird  himself  led  off  the  measure  with  his  stately 
younger  son,  the  piper  striding  np  and  down  the  hall,  and 
stirring  to  a  kind  of  frenzy  the  yet  half-wild  blood  of  the 
'  wild  MacAllisters."  The  dancing,  enthusiastic  as  it  was, 
was  soon  further  stimulated  by  shrill  ciies  and  loud  .snap- 
pings  of  the  fingers.  The  excitement  soon  became  intoxi- 
cating. Hector  found  himself  unable  to  resist  it.  He 
took  his  brother  by  the  hand,  the  old  laird  bowed  to  Fraser, 
the  lawyer  stepped  boldly  out,  and  to  the  cheers  of  the 


clansmen  and  the  delirious  notes  of  '  Lady  Flora  Macdon- 
ald "  they  danced  that  night  a  wonderful  foursome  reel. 

Of  course  when  the  night's  revelry  was  over  and  the 
morning  brought  reflection,  Fraser  was  full  of  regrets  for 
his  weakness.  '  I  dinna  ken  whatever  cam  o'er  me,'  he 
iaid,  penitently,  to  Hector,  'but  when  I  saw  MacAllister 
stepping  sae  stately  east  and  west,  and  smiling  sae  happily, 
and  holding  out  his  hand  sae  heartily,  the  auld  spirit  took 
clean  possession  o"  me,  and  I  wad  hae  danced  if  I  had  danced 
my  head  afF — mair  shame  to  a  grey-beard  like  me  ? ' 

'  You  danced  well,  Fraser  ;  not  even  Angus  had  a  finer 
spring  than  you  had,  nor  a  more  graceful  Step.  Every  one 
thought  it  wonderful  in  you.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  old  fellow,  more  than  half  pleased,  '  I 
was  aye  noticed  in  my  young  days  lor  my  neat  foot  and 
leg.  I  dinna  think  they  dance  as  weel  now  as  they  did 
thirty  years  syne.  But,  Hector,  that's  enou'  and  mair  than 
enou' o' this  foolishness.  What  is  to  be  dona  now  aneiit 
thae  bills  and  papers  1  ' 

'  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  Fraser.  Maybe  they  won't  trouble 
us  again  in  that  fashion.  Father  and  Angus  are  so  proud 
and  happy  ;  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.' 

'  A  vera  pretty  slogan,  lad,  but  wha  is  to  pay  the  piper 
that  plays  it  1  When  you  speak  that  wa}',  ye  have  not 
thought  o'  the  charges  now  hanging  o'er  the  heads  o'  Angus 
and  Ewen.' 

•  What  charges  1 ' 

'  Just  highway  robbery,  and  no  less  ;  beside  the  crinie  o' 
hindering  aud  obstructing  the  king's  messengers  on  the 
king's  highway..  They  wad  ha'e  made  an  act  o'  treason  not 
many  years  syne,  and  it  will  be  an  affair  o'  the  hulks  or 
the  plantations  if  it  comes  to  trial.  I'm  doubting  we  are 
all  in  a  liad  box. 

'  Oh,  Fraser,  whatever  must  be  done  ? ' 

'  I  must  e'en  gae  my  way  to  Perth  as  fast  as  four  legs 
can  carry  me,  and  see  if  the  money  and  the  expenses  and  a 
gude  bit  o'  humble  pie  will  put  things  right.  Angus  must 
be  got  out  o'  the  way  till  there  is  a  dead  surety  on  the 
condonation.  It  is  a  meeserable  ending  o'  all  the  hurly- 
burly  o'  last  night,  but  I  hae  seen  whole  towns  lose  their 
senses  in  the  same  way — fire  cannons,  ring  bells,  light  bon- 
fires, and  then  wake  up  and  find  they  had  been  only  dream- 
ing o'  victory.' 

'  Fraser,  let  me  go  with  you  to  Perth.  I  ought  to  eat 
my  own  humble  pie,  and  I  should  be  sorrow.' 

•  Never  be  sorrow.  Hector.  To  speak  in  your  ear,  lad,  I 
wouldna  hae  missed  last  night  for  half  my  bank  book.  I 
was  young  again  for  just  five  hours — I  was  young  again  ! 
I  have  not  steppet  in  yonder  reel  since  the  night  I  danced 
it  wi'  bonnie  Bessie  Ballantyne,  when  the  gi-eat  Duke  o' 
Gordon  opened  the  ball  o'  the  clans  at  Inverness.  But  put 
bonnet  on  your  head  and  walk  beside  my  powny  a  mile  or 
twa,  I  hae  mair  talk  about  than  bonnie  lasses  and  foursome 
reel.' 

(  To  be  Contmued.) 

The  True  Gentleman. — The  true  gentleman  is  patient, 
forbearing,  and  resigned  on  philosophical  principles.  He 
submits  to  pain  because  it  inevitable,  to  bereavement 
becaiise  it  is  irreparable,  and  to  death  because  it  is  destiny. 
If  he  engage  in  controversy  of  any  kind,  his  disciplined  in- 
tellect preserves  him  from  the  blundering  discourtesy  of 
perhaps  better,  but  leas  educated  minds,  who,  like  blunt 
weapons,  tear  and  hack  instead  of  cutting  clean,  who  mis- 
take! the  point  in  argument,  misconceive  their  adversary, 
and  leave  the  question  more  involved  than  they  find  it. 
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FLORAL  ORNAMENTS  FOR  PARLOR  AND 
SITTING-ROOM. 


Pretty  ornaments  can  be  made  for  the  parlor  and 
sitting  room  by  taking  a  large  sponge  and  after  it  is 
thoroughly  soaked,  rolling  it  full  of  all  kinds  of  grass 
and  bird  seeds.  Or  take  a  pine  cone  and  treat  the 
same  as  the  sponge,  and  put  the  cone  in  the  centre  of 
the  sponge.  This  can  be  kept  in  a  deep  dish  or 
suspended  b}-  a  cord  in  front  of  the  window.  Both 
must  be  kept  constantly  wet,  and  after  the  burr  has 
soaked  a  few  days  it  will  close  up  to  the  form  of  a 
solid  cone.  Then  the  little  blades  of  grass  will  begin 
to  emerge  from  the  walls  of  the  sponge  and  cone 
making  a  lovely  ornament. 

Here  is  another  simple  ornament :  Take  about 
twenty  wheat  ears,  with  two  or  three  inches  of  straw, 
tie  them  together,  hang  them  up  in  a  warm  place, 
keep  them  sprinkled  with  water,  and  when  they  com- 
mence to  sprout  put  them  in  a  celery  glass  with 
water  ;  the  top  will  soon  become  a  perfect  pyramid  of 
verdure  and  will  retain  its  beauty  for  several  weeks. 

Get  an  old  wire  sieve,  not  too  long,  and  sew  it  to- 
gether with  wire  in  a  cone  shape.  Then  take  moist 
earth  and  form  it  to  suit  the  wire  mold.  Have  a 
quantity  of  grass  seed  and  press  them  in  the  earth 
cone  until  it  is  completely  covered,  then  put  it  in  the 
wire  mould  and  bend  the  pointed  end  under  to  keep 
the  earth  from  falling  out.  Cut  the  pointed  part  of 
the  mould  at  the  top,  winding  and  spread  the  edges 
out  like  a  funnel.  Cover  the  top  of  the  earth  all  over 
with  the  seed  and  sprinkle  a  little  moist  earth  over  it. 
Wrap  in  a  paper  loosely,  then  set  in  a  soup  plate. 
Remove  the  paper  every  other  day  to  see  if  the  seeds 
have  sprouted  ;  as  soon  as  they  sprout  take  the  paper 
off  and  set  in  a  warm,  sunny  place  ;  sprinkle  now  and 
then  with  tepid  water  and  in  a  short  time  you  will 
have  a  beautiful  green. 

Bird's-eye  pepper  in  a  pretty  flower  pot  is  a  beauti- 
ful ornament,  as  they  are  covered  all  the  year  with 
tiny  green  and  scarlet  peppers.  They  have  a  delight- 
ful flavor  and  beautify  the  table.  Sprinkle  the  bu.sh 
often,  as  it  brightens  the  foliage  and  removes  all  dust. 

Beside  these  substitutes  for  flow  ers,  there  are,  for 
instance,  pots  half  filled  with  damp  sand,  on  which 
grains  of  corn  may  be  sprinkled,  and  then  the  pot 
nearly  filled  up  with  sand.  Into  the  sand  may  be 
plunged  an  old  moss  or  lichen  stick  ;  alongside  it 
a  spray  of  pretty  ivy,  and  may  be  pressed  into  the 
moi.st  sand  and  then  twined  around  the  stick  and 
fastened  with  wire  at  the  top.  The  sand  may  then  be 
covered  with  moss  and  a  spraj-  of  fir  or  arbor  vitee 


may  be  added.  If  these  are  kept  moist  they  will  re- 
main green  till  the  corn  grows.  Or  this  :  Sew  coarse 
flannel  around  a  goblet  with  the  stem  broken  off;  put 
this  shapely  dome  upon  a  saucer  of  water  ;  wet  the 
flannel  and  sprinkle  over  as  much  flax-seed  as  w'ill 
absorb  the  water  from  the  saucer,  which  should  often 
be  replenished.  In  about  two  weeks  the  flannel  will 
be  concealed  in  a  beautiful  verdure,  which  will  vie 
with  any  table  ornament. 

MANTEL  ORNAMENTS. 

Select  a  crooked  twig  of  white  or  black  thorn,  wrap 
loose  wool  or  cotton  around  the  branches  and  tie  on 
with  worsted  ;  suspend  in  a  deep  jar  Pour  the  alum 
solution  over  it  and  allow  it  to  stand  twelve  hours. 
Artificial  spars  are  made  by  suspending  in  the  solu- 
tion, by  a  fine  silk  thread,  a  sprig  of  a  plant,  a  piece 
of  rustic  wood  or  any  other  trifle.  As  the  solution 
cools  a  crystallization  of  the  salt  takes  place  which 
resembles  white  spars. 

For  crystallizing  wax-flowers,  use  diamond  dust, 
sprinkled  over  thin  ;  by  slightly  warming  the  flowers 
the  dust  will  adhere  better.  By  placing  the  dust  in  a 
pepper-box  and  a  paper  under  the  work  you  will  not 
lose  any,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  fly. 


HOUSEHOLD  RECEIPES. 


MINCE  MEAT. 

I  pound  of  sugar. 

I  pound  of  raisins,  chopped  fine. 

I  pound  of  citron,  chopped  fine. 

I  pound  of  currants. 

I  pound  of  suet,  chopped  fine. 

I  pound  of  tenderloin  beef  or  pork,  boiled  until  tender  and  minced 

up  fine. 
I  pound  of  minced  apple. 
Yi  of  an  ounce  each  of  mace  and  allspice. 
%  of  an  ounce  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
I  nutmeg,  grated. 
I  quart  of  brandy. 

Mix  the  ingredients  well  and  put  in  a  jar.  If  not  sufficiently  moist, 
add  as  much  syrup  from  your  brandy-peach  jar  as  you  think  necessary. 
Tie  the  jar  up  closely  an  set  it  away. 

PLUM  rilUDING. 

I  pound  of  sugar. 

I  pound  of  butter. 

I  pound  ol  flour. 

I  dozen  eggs. 

1  pound  of  raisins. 

1  ponnd  of  citron. 

I  pound  preserved  orange  peel. 

I  talslespoonful  each  of  mace,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice. 

Cream  the  sugar  and  butter  together.  Beat  the  eggs  separately  and 
very  light,  and  add  them  to  the  sugar  and  butter,  alternately  with  the 
flour,  as  you  would  for  cake.  Pound  the  spices  fine  and  soft  before 
adding.  Have  the  raisins  stonned  and  chopped,  and  the  citron  cut 
fine  ;  the  orange  peel  preserves  must  also  be  cut  fine  and  the  taisins 
and  citrons  floured.    Mix  all  well  together  :  flour  well  a  linen  bag  that 
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has  been  dipped  in  boiling  water  ;  pour  the  pudding  in,  tie  it  up 
tightly  and  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  where  it  is  to  remain  for  five 
hours,  boiling  steadily  all  of  the  time  until  you  are  ready  to  serve  it. 
To  be  eaten  with  the  following  sauce. 

WINE  SAUCE. 

1^  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter. 

I  pound  of  soft  white  sugar. 

I  tumbler  of  Sherry  or  Maderia  wine. 

Yz  a  nutmeg. 

Cream  together  the  butter  and  sugar  until  light  ;  add  the  grated  nut- 
meg, stir  in  the  wine  and  then  melt  the  sauce  in  a  porcelain  kettle  over 
a  very  slow  fire,  stirring  all  the  time  to  prevent  the  butter  from  oiling. 

COOKIES. 

Boil  5  pounds  molasses,  i  pound  butter  and  y>  pound  lard  together. 
Boil  ten  minutes.  When  cold  dissolve  five  cents'  worth  of  cooking 
potash  in  a  little  warm  water  and  add  to  the  syrup  ;  add  flour  to  make 
a  very  stiff  dough  ;  add 

I  pound  of  citron,  chopptd  fine. 

I  pound  of  blanched  almonds,  chopped  fine. 

I  pound  of  sugar  or  dried  lemon  peel. 

3  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon. 

3  teaspoonfuls  cloves. 

3  teaspoonfuls  cardamon  seed. 

FRUIT  CAKE. 

I  pound  of  butter,  washed. 
I  pound  of  flour,  warmed. 

1  pound  of  soft  white  sugar. 
i6  eggs. 

2  pounds  best  raisins. 
2  pounds  of  carrants. 
2  pounds  of  citron. 

I  tumbler  of  good  port  wine. 
I  lemon,  grated,  rind  and  juice. 

I  teaspoonful  each  of  finely  pounded  mace,  cinnamon  and  allspice. 
I  grated  nutmeg. 

Wash  and  cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar  to  it  and  beat  until  light. 
Beat  the  eggs  separately  until  light.  .Sift  the  flour  three  times  and 
warm  thoroughly,  but  do  not  let  it  get  hot  ;  stir  the  yolk  of  the  eggs 
into  the  sugar  and  butter,  then  add  the  flour  and  whites  alternately,  a 
spoonful  at  a  time.  The  raisins  must  have  been  stoned  and  chopped, 
the  currants  picked,  washed  and  dried  ;  ihe  citron  cut  up,  but  not  too 
fine.  Flour  the  fruit  well  before  putting  it  into  the  cake  ;  grate  tl.* 
rind  of  a  lemon,  squeeze  out  the  juice  and  add  it  to  the  cake,  pouring 
in  also  a  tumbler  of  port  wine.  Stir  in  the  pounded  spices  last,  add 
the  fruit,  stirring  it  in  thoroughly  ;  bake  slowly. 

GROUSE  SALAD. 

Cut  a  roast  grouse  into  neat  pieces,  dish  on  a  bed  of  conveniently" 
broken  lettuce,  garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  quarters,  beetroot, 
cucumber,  etc.,  and  some  good  mayonnaise. 

BREAKFAST  DISH. 

Take  two  or  three  tomatoes  and  slice  them,  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  little  butter,  a  little  finely-chopped  ham,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  let  them  cook  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  add  two  or  three  raw  eggs, 
and  stir  all  together  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  eggs  set,  then  serve  on 
buttered  toast  with  a  little  finely-chopped  parsley  sprinkled  over  the 
top. 

BAKED  VANITY  HASH. 

One  and  a  half  pints  of  cold  potatoes  chopped  fine,  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  meat,  one  large  onion  chopped  and  fried 
in  butler,  one-half  cup  of  stock,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  pepper 
and  salt.  Mix  well  and  half  fill  a  baking-dish,  and  over  it  spread  a 
layer  of  potato  puff,  made  in  the  following  manner  :  One  pint  of 
mished  potato,  two  eggs — whites  and  yelks  beaten  separately — pepper 


and  salt,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  milk.  Bake  in  the 
oven  for  about  half  an  hour. 

WHOLE-WHEAT  GEMS. 

Beat  two  eggs  separately  until  very  light  ;  add  to  the  yelks  one  pint 
of  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  cups  of  whole-wheat  flour  ; 
beat  until  smooth,  and  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  melted. 
Then  stir  the  weli-beaten  whites,  with  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing-powder.   Bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  about  thirty  minutes. 

STEWED  POTATOES. 
Peel  four  potatoes  and  cut  them  into  dice,  throw  them  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  ten  minutes  ;  drain,  turn  them  into  a  heated  dish.  Put 
one  ounce  of  butter  into  a  sauce  pan  ;  when  melted,  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour  ;  mix  until  smooth  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  milk,  stir  continually 
until  it  boils  ;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  and 
pour  over  the  potatoes. 


EXPRESSIONS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 


An  Excellent  Lession  in  Correct  Talking  for  Young  and  Old. 


Careless  habits  of  speech  are  among  the  prominent  faults 
of  our  young  people,  even  those  young  people  who  have  ad- 
vantages of  schools  and  intelligent  home  surrounding. 
Recognizing  this,  the  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Wellesley  College  has  prepared  a  list  of  'words,  phrases  and 
expressions  to  be  avoided,'  from  which  the  young  and  old 
readers  will  receive  many  serviceable  hints  : 

Guess,  for  suppose  or  think. 

Fix,  for  arrange  or  prepare. 

Ride  and  drive,  interchangeable.    ( A.mericanism). 

Real,  as  an  adverb,  in  expressions  real  good,  for  really  or 
very  good,  etc. 

Some  or  any,  in  an  adverbial  sense  :  e.g., '  I  have  studied 
some,'  for  somewhat.     '  I  have  not  studied  any,'  for  at  all. 

Some  ten  days,  for  about  ten  days. 

Not  as  I  know,  for  not  that  I  know. 

Storms,  for  it  rains  or  snows  moderately. 

Try  an  experiment,  for  make  an  experiment. 

Singular  subject  with  contracted  plural  verb  :  e.  y.,  '  She 
don't  skate  well.' 

Plural  pronoun  with  singular  antecedent :  '  Every  man 
or  woman  should  do  their  duty  ; '  or  '  If  you  look  anyone 
straight  in  the  face  they  will  flinch.' 

Expect,  for  suspect. 

First-rate,  as  an  adverb. 

Nice,  indiscriminately.  (Real  nice  may  be  doubly 
faulty). 

Had  rather,  for  would  rather. 
Had  better,  for  would  better. 
Right  away,  for  immediately. 
Party,  for  j)erson. 
Promise,  for  assure. 
Posted,  for  informed. 
Post  graduate,  for  Graduate. 
Depot,  for  station. 
Stopping,  for  staying. 
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Our  E9tertai9er. 

The  scissors-grinder  is  the  only  man  who  invariably 
finds  things  dull. 

You  can't  bring  up  a  child  in  the  right  way  unless 
you  happen  to  be  travelling  that  wa\'  yourself. 

He — "  Miss  Travis,  do  you  look  favorably  upon  my 
suit  ?  "    She — "  Certainly  ;  it  fits  )  OU  beautifull)-. 

Bride — "  George,  dear,  when  we  reach  town  let  us 
try  to  avoid  leaving  the  impression  that  we  are  newly 
married."   -'AH  right,  Maud  ;  you  can  lug  this  valise." 

Magistrate  (to  elderly  witness)  —  '-Your  age, 
madam?"  Witness— "Thirty."  Magistrate — "Thirty 
what?"  Witness — "Years."  Magistrate — "Thanks. 
I  thought  it  might  be  months." 

Stranger  (in  the  court-room) — "  What  time  have 
you  got,  please  ?  "  Prisoner  (at  counselor's  table) — 
"  I  can  tell  you  better  after  the  trial." 

Eloy  was  the  patron  saint  of  ancient  jewelers. 
Modern  members  of  the  craft  are  also  devoted  to 
him,  but  they  spell  his  name  A-l-l-o-y. 

Mrs.  Tonay  (after  passing  a  newly  painted  house) — 
"  Good  gracious  !  And  I  have  been  brushing  close 
up  to  it  all  the  way.  Do  please,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  and 
see  if  I've  got  any  paint  on  me."  Mrs.  Sharpe — "  I 
don't  think  there's  any  upon  your  clotJiivg,  Mrs. 
Tonay." 

"  No  woman  is  educated,"  says  a  critic,  "  who  is  not 
equal  to  the  successfull  management  of  a  famil}'. 
When  you  see  a  man  leaving  his  club  at  9  p.  m.,  and 
run  all  the  way  home,  )-ou  may  be  sure  his  wife  is 
highly  educated. 

A  Trifling  Mattkr. — Wife — "Did  \-ou  find  out 
what  ailed  the  clock  last  night  after  I  told  you  it 
would'nt  run  ?  "  Husband — "  No;  I  sat  up  till  nearly 
midnight  and  took  it  all  to  pieces,  and  I  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  it."  Wife — "Well,  I've  thought  what  is 
the  matter  with  it.    I  forgot  to  wind  it." 

Customer — •"  You  sell  cracked  eggs  at  half-price 
do  you  not  ?  "  Clerk — "  Yes'm.  We  always  make  a 
fifty-per-cent.  reduction  on  cracked  goods.  Anything 
else  to-day  ?  "  Customer — "  Yes.  You  may  give 
me  a  dollar  s  of  cracked  wheat,  and  here  s  your  fifty 
cents." 

The  Pari-s^Biidlords  and  restaurant-keepers  have 
been  gathering  in  a  rich  harvest.  A  guest  at  a  restau- 
rant called  for  the  proprietor  and  said  :  "  Your 
prices  are  \cry  peculiar.  A  week  ago  I  dined  here 
and  paid  fifteen  francs.    Here  is  the  bill.    To-day  I 


have  had  precisely  the  same  dishes,  and  you  charged 
me  nineteen  francs.  Here  is  the  second  bill."  The 
proprietor  examined  the  bills  and  said  :  "  I  am  very 
much  oblige  to  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  this 
matter.  The  first  bill  was  evidently  a  mistake,  so 
you  will  please  hand  over  four  francs  more." 

Miss  Clara — "  Can  you  call  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent stars  and  Constellations,  Mr.  Featherley  ? 
FeatJierley — "  Oh,  yes  !  There  is  the  North  Star,  and 
the  Evening  Star,  and  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  Little 
Dipper,  and  the  Milky  Way,  and  all  the  rest.  Oh, 
}'es  !  "  "  The  Great  Bear  is  called  Ursa  Major,  is  it 
not  ?  "  "  Oh,  you  mean  do  I  know  their  botanical 
names  ?    I'm  ashamed  to  confess  I  do  not." 

The  Profe.ssor  Builder. — A  well  known  prof- 
fessor  of  natural  science  married  recently,  and  took 
his  young  wife  to  a  meeting  of  a  learned  society. 
Another  eminent  professor  of  the  .same  branch  of 
learning  took  pity  on  the  evident  shyness  of  the 
bride,  and  came  up  to  her  ;  whereupon  she — fishing, 
perhaps,  for  a  little  compliment — said,  "  I  feel  so  out 
of  place  among  all  these  clever  people  !  "  and  he 
answered  gallantl)',  as  he  thought,  "  Well,  you  know 
scientific  men  never  do  marry  clever  wives  !  " 

A  Wearied  Schoolboy. — A  young  and  enthusi- 
astic kindergarten-teacher,  who  believes  that  much 
repetition  will  fix  ideas  firmly  in  youthful  minds_ 
usually  begins  her  lesson  on  the  ideas  of  form  by 
holding  up  an  Indian-rubber  ball  and  asking:  "  Now, 
children,  what  is  this  ?  "  "A  globe,"  is  the  reply, 
piped  out  in  childish  treble.  The  other  day  she 
began,  as  usual,  with  the  ball.  "  Now,  children,  what 
do  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?  "  "  Chestnut  !  "  yelled  a 
prompt  and  cheeky  small  boy  from  a  back  seat.  That's 
the  sort  of  the  thing,  the  teacher  says,  that  dis- 
courages her. 

What  They  Thought  ok  the  Last  New 
Dress. — What  Miss  Adelaide  said  :  "  I  declare  this 
this  dress  makes  me  look  five  years  younger,  it's  a 
love  !  I  shall  cut  the  other  girls  out  nicely."  What 
the  dressmaker  said  :  "  Thank  goodness,  that's 
done  !  She's  awful  to  fit  !  "  What  the  younger 
sisters  said  :  "  Addy  thinks  she  is  going  to  get  off 
now  that  she's  got  that  gown."  What  the  bosom 
friend  said  :  "  How  ver\'  passcc  that  color  makes 
dear  Adelaide  look  !  So  trying,  you  know."  What 
the  housemaid  said  :  "  I  shall  take  the  pattern  of 
that  'ere  dress,  when  she's  out  of  the  way."  What 
papa  said  :  "  Another  bill  for  fal-lals  ?  Sha'nt  pay 
it  !  When  1  was  a  )'oung  man,  girls  were  taught  to 
be  sensible, '  etc.,  etc. 
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